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Message From The President Of India 


RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN, 
NEW DELHI-4. 


On the occasion of the Centenary celebrations of the Government Museum, 
Mathura, I send my greetings to all those connected with this fine institution. 
May the Museum continue to play a vital role in the years to come as an impor- 
tan centre of cultural and educational activity. 


V.V. GIRI 
President of India 


Message From The Prime Minister Of India 


PRIME MINISTER’S SECRETARIAT, 
NEW DELHI-1 1. 


The Prime Minister wishes success to the special issue of the journal of 
the Museums Association which is being brought out to mark the Centenary 
of the Mathura Museum. 
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Messages 


The celebration of a Centennial prompts rejoicing, but also it implies 
sober reflection on what has been accomplished during the century, and on 
what must still be done, as the threshold to the next hundred years is crossed. 

The Archaeological Museum, Mathura, did not have easy beginnings as 
the account of its history makes clear. However, with all the difficulties, 
hesitations, defects of its early operation, it nevertheless sets a pattern in 
India for archaeological museums connected with sites, as the first museum 
to be devoted to its own immediate locality. Indeed, it can claim to be one 
of the oldest of this museum type in the world. 

The Museum’s recent growth and progress in the direction of a fully deve- 
loped museum serving the general public, education at all levels, as well as 
scholars, is a model to be admired and emulated. The skilful guidance of its 
professional staff, supported by understanding and helpful authorities, alert 
to its cultural importance, have brought about this success. 

The Museum of Mathura has collected with devotion and exhibited with 
continuously increasing taste and skill the material gathered from this region, 
so rich in archaeological and art production over so long a period of time. 
The next century promises to open for it fresh museological opportunities 
and responsibilities, as excavation according to the strictest scientific stand- 
ards, begins to be carried out systematically on a long-term plan in the region. 
Thus from a safe refuge for chance and surface finds, the Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura, can now look forward to receiving a steady stream of 
fully documented objects, which will increase still further its scientific and 
scholarly status. 

Not only Indian art lovers, historians and museum professionals have 
reason to compliment the Museum on having created the climate in which 
this new development of its second century may flourish, but the interna- 
tional community of scholars and museum experts as well take great satis- 
faction in joining with them in expressing felicitations and warm good wishes 
for future progress. 

Dr. GRACE MORLEY 
ICOM, Paris, and ICOM Regional Agency in Asia, 
New Delhi and Bangkok 


I am very glad that the Museums Association of India will be bringing 
out a special issue of its Journal to honour the Centenary Celebrations of the 
Mathura Museum. It is a lovely Museum and highly instructive. I wish 
and pray that the Mathura Museum should grow in its aesthetic charm 
and utility and magnificence. I also similarly wish and pray for the Journal 
of the Museums Association of India a great success. 


C. SIVARAMAMURTI 
Director, National Museum, New Delhi 
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Editorial 


The Government Museum, Mathura, (till recently known as the Archaeo- 
logical Museum) is soon to join the galaxy of the very few museums of India 
which have had so far the distinction of celebrating their hundredth anni- 
versary. The Mathura Museum completes a century of its existence in January 
1974. Centenary is an important occasion in the life of an institution, provid- 
ing an opportunity to have a look at its achievements, to discuss its problems 
and to frame its future programmes. 

Mr. F.S. Growse, the Collector of Mathura a century ago and the Founder 
of the Museum in its old building, would certainly have rejoiced to see the 
glorious treasure-house of Indian art into which his first modest collection 
has now grown. Founding of an institution, howsoever humble and small, 
is a most arduous task and for this reason alone, besides the foresight and the 
vision he showed in establishing a shelter for the Mathura antiquities found 
in his time, Mr. Growse deserves something more than gratitude from the 
art-lovers. 

The Museum, from the very beginning, had the good fortune of receiving 
care and assistance from persons like Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, who prepared the 
first comprehensive catalogue of Mathura antiquities; Pt. Radha Krishna, 
rightly called the ‘regenerator of the Mathura Museum’; Dr. V.S. Agrawala, 
one of greatest exponents of Indian art and culture; Prof. K.D. Bajpai, whose 
writings on Mathura are well known; Dr N.P. Joshi, now Director of the 
Lucknow Museum; and other distinguished curators. The enthusiasm and 
the devotion of the curators in charge of the Museum and other scholars 
associated with it have developed this institution to grow intoa true represent- 
ative of the cultural past of the area in which it is situated. 

A visit today to the Mathura Museum demonstrates in a remarkable 
way what a ‘flourishing centre of art’ Mathura was in north India from the 
beginning of Christian era up to the seventh century. The fact that Mathura 
was one of the most important centres of sculpture production during the 
Kushana period is amply testified by the finds in the city and in the neighbour- 
ing region. That Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism flourished side by 
side is represented remarkably in the sculptures, and architectural remains 
now exhibited in the Mathura Museum. Masterpieces of Mathura Museum, 
included in this issue, is an infinitesimal cross-section of its rich collection. 

Mathura art is found today not only in the Mathura Museum but in 
far-off regions too. ‘In modern times, it caught the eye of foreign art con- 
noisseurs and crossed country’s borders.’ There will hardly be a foreign 
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here specimens from Mathura may not be 


found. The Mathura Art in the Museums of the United States of America 
; art in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 


gives a few examples of Mathura 
Re DECID Museum of Art, Philade'phia; the Cleaveland Museum of 


Art. Cleaveland; the Los Angeles County Museum of Art; the Nelson 
Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum, Kansas City and ina few private collec- 
tions. There are many other objects of Mathura School in several other 
museums of India and abroad. No serious effort seems to have been made 
so far for a systematic survey and cataloguing of these finest specimens of 
Indian ari. We would like to join the author of the Archaeological Search 
for Ancient Mathura in his plea for an exhaustive and systematic study of 
‘Mathura antiquities housed in numerous museums and private collections 
of India and abroad. Let us hope that this challenge is taken up in this Cen- 
tenary year by the authorities and by the scholars. That alone will be a true 
tribute to the efforts that have gone to build up the Mathura Museum. The 
need today is for an exhaustive survey and study witha view to having a com- 
prehensive history of art. To achieve this end, a coordinated effort by the 
universities, museums and scholars is called for. So far the emphasis has 
been on iconographic studies alone. Iconographic studies are important but 
to be meaningful have to be done in a wider context. 

Equally urgent are the needs of conservation of Mathura sculptures. 
The beautiful spotted and layered red sandstone is gradually aisintegrating. 
A methodical scientific study and further work on the lines suggested in the. 
Conservation Problems of Mathura Sculptures is urgently called for. If this 
occasion provides an impetus to this task, it will add a new dimension to the 
celebrations. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Government Museum, Mathura, 
will have ample opportunities, and let us hope will be provided with facilities, 
to develop in a true cultural centre. The Centenary is an occasion to review 
the urgent needs of the Museum, like an enlarged and suitably designed build- 
ing, proper storage areas, and facilities for scholarly and cultural activities 
which will make it a real ‘temple of muses’ situated in the city of Krishna 
temples. The Museum must have a plan for popular publications, in English 

i and in Hindi, in order to make the meaning of the Mathura Art available to 
A the public, especially to the children. The special responsibility museum 
owes towards children and the importance of a museum in characfer-building 
is pointed out forcefully by Shri Sivaramamurti in Museum and the Child. 
We hope that earnest steps are taken in that direction. 

In conclusion we join the people of India, art-lovers of the world and well- 
wishers of museum profession in extending congratulations, warm greetings 
and best wishes to the Government Museum, Mathura, on the happy occa- 
sion of its Centennial celebrations. 


museum exhibiting Indian art w 


O.P.A. 
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Hundred Years Of The 
Mathura Museum 


R.C. SHARMA 


THE PLACE 


A visit to Mathura makes a subtle and spiritual impact on the mind and 
heart of people thronging there from distant quarters of the globe. Situated 
on the right bank of the Yamuna, at a distance of 145 km. to the south-east 
of Delhi, 58 km. to the north-west of Agra, this ancient metropolis of Nor- 
thern India stood on a main trade route in early times. Its prosperity, glory 
and a mafching spiritual environment attracted a large number of followers 
of different creeds, pilgrims, visitors and also invaders from foreign lands. 
The birth of Lord Krishna, Buddha’s visit and the association of several 
Jaina Tirthankaras further enhanced the fame of this place and devotees 
started building their places of worship, monasteries and installation of 
images and deities. Owing to several factors and particularly due to foreign 
invasions, the cultural treasures of Mathura were repeatedly plundered, 
destroyed and its buildings razed to the ground. The ruins are seen in the 
shape of several mounds in Mathura and its neighbourhood. During the last 
century archaeological expeditions were carried out under the direction of 
eminent archaeologists and scholars to reveal the glorious past of Mathura. 


SEARCH FOR ANTIQUITIES 


The first antiquity was noticed and acquired there by Colonel L.R. Stacy 
in 1836. This so-called Bachhanalian (Madhupana) group is now preserved. 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Gen. Cunningham’s visits to Mathura in 
1853 and 1862 enhanced its significance when he found several sculptures 
and stone inscriptions recording the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty. During 
his second visit he acquired some architectural fragments and a famous 
Buddha image (B. 10 of the Lucknow Museum), the pedestal of which dates 
it in the Gupta era 230 corresponding to 549-50 A.D. Clearance of the 

| Jamalpur mound in 1860 for the building of the District Collectorate brought 
| to sight great sculptural wealth including the piece, in which the museum 
| takes special p ide, the standing Buddha image (A. 5 of the Museum). The 
| Jion capital witn Kharoshti inscription of the reign of Rajuvul (c. Ist century 
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2 R.C. SHARMA 
B.C.), now in the British Museum, London, was obtained by Bhagwan Lal 
Indraji in 1869. The statue of the Gandhara lady (Kambojika) was another 
important acquisition of the same year. Cunningham’s third expedition 
in 1871 resulted in the discovery of several significant objects from Kankali 


and Chaubara mounds. 


BIRTH OF MUSEUM 


Thus the antiquarian remains continued to be exposed, but none bothered 
to preserve them locally and their fate remained at the mercy of the excava- 
tor or of an officer interested in them. Consequently a large number of items 
were sent abroad. When Mr. F.S. Growse became Collector he gave a serious 
thought to checking the outflow of antiquities from the district. He himself 
was an archaeologist and a good writer. He explored some sites and contri- 
buted several papers on his finds to the leading contemporary research jour- 
nals. He felt the necessity of housing the available objects at one place and 
for this purpose he favoured an unused guest-house near the Collectorate 
building. This was the modest beginning of the Museum in 1874. 


OLD BUILDING 


The first building meant to house the Museum is a richly carved stone 
mansion and deserves a note of appreciation. Growse himself gives an 
interesting record in his ‘Memoirs’: ‘It was commenced by Mr. Thornhill, 
the Magistrate and Collector of the district, who raised the money for the 
purpose by public subscription, intending to make it a rest-house for the 
reception of native gentlemen of rank, whenever they had occasion to visit 
the headquarters. Though close to the courts, which would be a convenience, 
itis too far from the bazar to suit native tastes and even if it had been complet- 
ed according to the original design, it is not probable that it would even have 
been occupied.’ The building originally cost Rs. 30,000, but when it was 
commissioned for the Museum certain alterations and additions, including, 
the intricately-carved front porch, were introduced. It, however, remained 
a beautiful specimen of contemporary stone carving and lacked something 
in functional purpose. The observations of Growse are noteworthy in this 
context. ‘Though the cost of the building has been so very considerable, 
nearly Rs. 44,000, it is only a small dimension; but the whole wall surface 
in the central court is a mass of geometric and flowered decorations of the 
aa a aa fe Caley ae foliage, a feature introduced 
ee RE oe ae ty bo ly cut and in themselves decidedly 

gether in accord with the conventional designs 


of ae style by which they are surrounded.’ (Mathura Memoir, 2nd Ed. 
P- : 
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HUNDRED YEARS OF THE MATHURA MUSEUM 
EARLY DAYS 


Due to shortage of space the scope of the Museum was limited to the 
archaeological exhibits only. On transfer of Mr. Growse to Bulandshahr, 
Mr. Vigram, the Collector of the District, managed to collect a sum of about 
Rs. 6,000 for further completion of the building. The Museum, however, 
remained as a sculpture shed and till 1880 it was not open to public. Growse, 
when he visited Mathura in that year, expressed much anxiety on its future 
progress. He writes in his ‘Memoir’ dated June 29, 1880, “The Museum 
has again been taken in hand and in the course of a year orso will, I trust, be 
ready for use. Noticing in one of my recent visits to Mathura that the collec- 
tion of antiquities which I had left behind me was utterly uncared for, and 
that some of the valuable inscriptions had disappeared, though it is possible 
General Cunningham may have taken them” (Preface, p. II). When 
Cunningham paid his last visit to Mathura in March 1882 the Museum was 
functioning. It, therefore, seems quite probable that the visitors were allowed 
to the Museum in 1881. 

The institution, however, remained a mere store-house for want of staff. 
The Collectorate’s old records reveal that the Municipal Board of Mathura 
started taking some interest in the Museum from 1889 and a Farrash was 
appointed for Rs. 3 per month for cleaning the rooms and dusting the objects. 
The formal control and responsibility for its management was taken up by 
the Board in 1900 but only a few persons realized the value of the objects. 
An interesting note was included by Dr. Vogel in an official letter which indi- 
cates an indifferent view even at the Collectorate level. To a query regarding 
the ownership of the collection his reply is, “the relics were collected by 
Mr. Growse and Dr. Fuhrer by digging a Tila in the city. They belong to 
Government, I think, and no one would buy them as they are mostly broken.” 
(Vogel’s Catalogue, 1910, p. 4). 


DEVELOPMENT 


Even after the establishment of the Museum the new finds continued to 
be sent out to different places and museums. The bulk of objects excavated 
by Dr. Fuhrer from the site of the famous Kankali mound in the year 1888-91 
was shifted en bloc to the Lucknow Museum, which has since become 
another centre for the study for Mathura art and, particularly, of the Kushana 
period. The Mathura Museum had its good fortune when Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, 
the then Superintendent of the Northern Circle of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, anda great champion of the Mathura School of Art, started 
taking interest in its affairs, from 1905. It owes to his good offices that 
several outstanding pieces were brought back to Mathura. In order to inform 
the scholarly world and visitors in general with the significance of the 
Museum collection Dr. Vogel undertook the great task of preparing a 
comprehensive catalogue, which came out in 1910. 
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Bahadur Pt. Radha Krishna with the 
He first took over as Honorary Assis- 


tant Curator in 1908 and subsequently was appointed Honorary CHEMO ja 
1912. In 1928 his long meritorious services were recognized by elevating him 
to the position of life member and Vice-Chairman of the MUSSER MSE ge- 
ment Committee. He explored several sites in the district and acquired. nume- 
rous sculptures. In 1912 he exposed the Tokri or Etokri mound, near the yil 
age of Mat, nine miles from Mathura, as the crow flies, and enriched the 
Museum with the inscribed royal statues of the Kushana rulers, Vema Kadao- 
hises, Kanishka and Chashtana, the Saka chief. Th is discovery was of utmost 
importance in the history of the Museum’s acquisitions. His next task was 
to expose the city walls at Mathura and some distant places. The expedition 
resulted in obtaining about 600 pieces. In 1912 the administrative control 
of the Museum was transferred to the Provincial Government. 


The association of the late Rai 
Museum proved to be very auspicious. 


PRESENT BUILDING 


With the rapid growth of the collection, the building became inadequate 
and no room was left for storage and display of the fresh arrivals. The pro- 
gress of the Museum came to a standstill and the Government was requested. 
to provide a new building. The proposal was accepted generously and. the 
construction started in the Dampier Park in 1926, in accordance with the 
design and plans prepared by Mr. A.L. Mortimer, the then Consulting Archi- 
tect to the U.P. Government. It took about two and a half years to complete 
approximately five-eighths of the present building, at the cost of Rs. 1,23,000. 
The Government granted an additional sum of Rs. 10,000 to meet the expenses 
of shifting objects from the old building and their proper arrangement in the 
new galleries. Rai Bahadur Ram Prasad Chanda, late Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, offered his valuable 
services for this purpose. The opening ceremony of the new building was 
performed by Sir William Malcolm Hailey, Governor of U.P. on January 
25, 1933. Pandit Radha Krishna had meanwhile died and the Governor, 
paying rich tribute to his outstanding services, unveiled his portrait. 

F urther increase in the collection and activities of the Museum resulted 
in, inadequate space, and under the Second Five-Year Plan, the Government 
Sanctioned for improvement a special grant of Rs. 2,70,000. Out of this, 
Rs. 1,09,000 was spent on urgent repairs and re-laying the roofs, which had 
developed Serious cracks, endangering the valuable exhibits and also, visitors. 
The remainder of the grant was utilized to complete the three-eighths parts 
t pr building in order to make it a complete octagonal rotunda, according 
cS i a oat ee ras finished by the end of 1962. The complete 
ards a majestic look and the beautifully laid out 
ca ee x A z ee ae w enhanced its grandeur. 
pan die ot outta AE R e collectorate compound to the 
x n over by the Revenue Department. 
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Fig. | 
Old building of the Museum. 


Fig. 2 
The present building of the Museum. 
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Fig. 3. 
Earlier arrangement of the sculptures. 


Fig. 4 
Present display according to the modern techniques. 
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Fig. 5. 
Mr. F.S. Growse, the founder of 
the Museum. 


Fig. 6. 


Pt. Radha Krishna, 
regenerator of the Museum. 
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HUNDRED YEARS OF THE MATHURA MUSEUM 5 


But the proper arrangement and scientific presentation of exhibits required 
more space and no room was left in the new building for housing the undis- 
played objects. Efforts were, therefore, made to acquire the old building and 
it came again under the charge of the Museum in 1960. Since then it serves 
to house the reserve collection. 

Mathura and its neighbourhood are a rich mine of early art objects. Al- 
most every year a good number of sculptures, terracottas and other specimens 
find their way to the Museum. Besides, an active large museum needs space 
to house allied sections, including different laboratories and workshops. 
Some new galleries are also required. The Institution is again facing the 
problem of lack of space, and it is hoped that the solution will be found dur- 
ing the Fifth Five-Year Plan, when the new building is constructed on the 
adjacent land. 


ARRANGEMENT 


The exhibits, arranged in a chronological sequence, unfold a vivid pano- 
rama of early Braj culture from about the Ist millennium, B.C. to about the 
15th century A.D. Display has been made as educative as possible by means 
of gallery charts and different types of labels. At the entrance the visitor 
is requested to turn right and walk a few steps until he sees an elaborately 
ornamented terracotta figure of a lady of the Sunga period. From this spot 
commences the gallery tour. In this gallery are displayed the items from the 
recent excavations at the site of Sonkh and other terracottas from different 
sites of Mathura. The visitor then moves to a large hall, which displays sculp- 
tures, ranging from circa the 3rd century B.C. to circa the 12th century A.D. 
The periods or styles represented therein are late Maurya, Sunga, Saka- 
Kushana, Gupta, post-Gupta or early medieval, and late medieval. 

The Museum has also a large number of objects in the reserve collection 
which can be seen by the research scholars on prior notice. Proper arrange- 
ment and classification of these items has not yet been completed, mainly 
due to shortage of space. Besides, the stone sculptures and terracottas, the 
reserve collection includes a large number of gold, silver and copper coins, 
clay seals, bricks, pottery pieces, some paintings and bronzes. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The early days of this institution have been very difficult. It is surprising 
to note that nobody was deputed to look after it for a long period and the col- 
lection remained uncared for. After 15 years it could get the services of a 
Farrash for Rs. 3 per month, just for dusting and sweeping. For another 
20 years no officer was appointed, and it was just before the visit of the Lt. 
Governor, in 1908, that Lt. Col. W. Vost, LM.S., and Pandit Radha Krishna 
agreed to act as Curator and Assistant Curator respectively in an honorary 
capacity. While the old records are lacking it appears that the Provincial 
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Government constituted 
Collector as ex-officio Chai 
standing, professors and o 
The Curator was made ex- 
the District Collector was repl 
the Government of U.P. set up an in 
and Scientific Research (previously 
Since then the Museum has be 
Cultural Affairs and Scientific Rese 
level. The institutional head has been th 
s the names of the Curators/Officers In Charge, 


rman. 
fficers interested i 
officio Secretary 
aced by 


a Management Committee in 1 
On it were represented 


R.C. SHARMA 


922 with the District 
gentlemen of good 
n Indian art and archaeology. 
of the Committee. From 1950 
the non-official Chairman. In 1957, 
dependent Directorate of Cultural Affairs 
known as Directorate of Indology). 
een controlled by the Director, Department of 
arch, U.P., Lucknow at the Government 
e Curator. The following chart 
andthe tenure of their 


record: 

service: 

ene Period Remarks 
LT. CoL. VOST 1908—1912 Honorary 
Pr. RADHA KRISHNA 1912—1928 55 
D.B. DISKALKAR Feb. 1, 1919—March 17, 1930 

V.S. AGRAWALA June 22, 1931—Feb. 20, 1934 

J.P. CHATURVEDI Feb 21, 1934—May 21, 1935 Officiating 
V.S. AGRAWALA May 22, 1935—April 15, 1939 

M.M. NAGAR April 16, 1939—April 4, 1946 

K.D. BAJPAI April 16, 1946—May 7, 1951 

J.P. CHATURVEDI May 8, 1951—June 30, 1953 Officiating 
K.D. BAJPAI July 1, 1953—Sept. 16, 1958 

V.N. SHRIVASTAVA Sept. 17, 1958—June 2, 1959 Officiating 
V.P. MATHUR June 3, 1959—April 2, 1963 O.S.D./A.O. 
N.P. Josi April 3, 1963—Sept. 15, 1967 

V.N. SHRIVASTAVA Sept. 16, 1967—Jan. 23, 1969 Officiating 
R.C. SHARMA Jan. 24, 1969—Continuing 


REORGANIZATION 


a = oe Third and Fourth Five-Year Plans, the Museum re- 
ment of different aie ee the galleries and setting up and develop- 
ment the Plan sche led sections. Several posts were also created to imple- 
only in the growth inne The reorganization scheme resulted not 
HORS EAE a is museum but also provided additional facilities for 
the galleries PRS scholars. At present the Museum, in addition to 
laboratories model : = reference library, photographic and chemical 
counter. The eR Carpenter’s workshops, a general office and sales 
Curator, a Guide Lectu eo addition to the Curator, includes the Assistant 
a Photographer and ter, a Librarian, a Modeller-cum-Artist, a Chemist, 

nd a Gallery Assistant. The administrative work is done 
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with the help of the Head Clerk, a Stenographer and three Assistants, who 
look after different types of work. The post of Administrative Officer also 
exists to assist the Curator in general administration and handling of the 
budget. The other staff members are a Cabinet-cum-Pedestal Maker, Work- 


shop-cum-Laboratory Assistant, a Marksman, Gallery Attendants, Chowki- 
dars, Malis and Sweepers. 


ACTIVITIES 


The Museum has been constantly flourishing as an important centre for 
the study of early Indian art, and specializes in pursuit of research on different 
aspects of the Mathura Schoolof Art Its rich collection attracts art historians 
from distant quarters. Besides carrying out the normal functions of acquisi- 
tion, preservation, display and interpretation of the exhibits, the Museum 
has also played its humble role in the educational and cultural awakening of 
this region, by organizing different programmes, film shows on art and arch- 
aeology, temporary exhibitions and lectures by eminent scholars. Curators, 
technical members of the staff and other scholars, associated with this grand 
repository of art treasures, have brought out several books, published 
research papers, popular articles and broadcast radio talks, interpreting 
Mathura art 

The centenial of an institution is a rare occasion and a memorable event. 
The Museum has been growing and developing and will continue to grow as 
the Braja region is immensely rich in archaeological remains. To meet future 
requirements and to receive the objects sure to be found a new building is 
urgently needed. In accordance with the modern concept of a good museum, 
the archaeological museum must prove its utility to the community. Preser- 
vation of valuable art pieces is, of course, a very great task, but dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is yet another important goal. The history of the last hund- 
red years of this Institution reveals that it has excellently achieved these two 
aims and despite its difficulties it has carved outa significant place in society. 
The dream of the founder, Mr. F.S. Growse, and other dedicated leaders is 
thus marvellously fulfilled. 


APPENDIX A 
IMPORTANT DATES FOR MATHURA ART 


Painted Grey Ware c. 1000 B.C. to 600 B.C., earliest archaeological finds 
in the Mathura region. 

Buddha, 623 B.C. to 527 B.C, 

Mahavira, 599 B.C. to 527 B.C. 

1. Maurya period, 325 B.C. to 184 B.C. 

2. Sunga period, 184 B. C. 72 B.C. 

3. Kshaharata Satraps of Mathura, c. 100 B.C. to 57 B.C. 
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(a) Satraps Hagan and Hagamasha. (See Cam. His., p. 527). 


Mahakshatrapa Rajula. 
5 Mahakshatrapa Sia c. 81 B.C. 
aharata Chetaka. ; 
Chae the Sungas at Mathura, 57 B.C. toc. 20 B.C. Kings Gomitra 
and Vishnumitra, etc. 
5. Kushanas,c. A.D. 1 to A.D. 176: 
(a) King Kushana or Kadaphises I,c 1toc. A.D. 40 
(b) Vama Kadaphises II, c. A.D. 40 to A.D. 77. 
(c) Kanishka A.D. 78 to A.D. 101. 
(d) Vasishka, A.D. 102 to A.D. 106. 
(e) Huvishka, A.D. 106 to A.D. 138. 
(f) Vasudeva, A.D. 138to A.D. 176. Then followed the disruption of 
the Shahanushahi empire after the death of Emperor Vasudeva. 
6. Guptas, A.D. 320 to c. A.D. 600. 
Early medieval period, A.D. 600 to c. A.D. 900. 
8. Latemedieval period, A.D. 900 to A.D. 1200. 


= 


APPENDIX B 
MAIN FEATURES OF MATHURA ART 


l. The sculptures worked for Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical faiths 
alike. 

2. The sculptures are executed in red, spotted red, and sometimes buff 
coloured sandstone. 
The black clay terracottas are the Speciality of Mathura. 

3. The symbols for the Buddha were replaced by anthropomorphic 
forms. 

4. = ae sf the Buddha, the Jaina Tirthankaras and most of 

Tahmanical divinities appear and the devel their i S 

See elopment of their icono 

5. Tutelary deities, representing the 

F an important place. 

. Foreign elements are blended with indi 

l with indi i 

Portrait sculpture is introduced. oe 


Feminine beauty is treated with great delicacy and charm 


popular phase of religion, are given 


x 


R.C. Sharma, Curator, Government Museum, Mathura 
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Early Traditions 
Of Brahmanical Iconography 


N.P. JOSHI 


Early centuries before and after the start of the Christian era can be taken 
as the period for the dawn of Brahmanical Iconography. The process to give 
concrete shapes to various Brahmanical divinities seems to have set in from 
the Shunga period (c. 200 B.C.), developed in the Kushana age (c. Ist to 3rd 
century A.D.) and canonized to a good extent in the Gupta times (c. 4th to 
Sth century A.D.). With this process various traditions regarding depiction 
of divinities were simultaneously growing up. Some of them got support in 
succeeding ages, while a few others ceased to exist giving place to new. These 
different traditions can be studied both from the sculpture and literature. 
Their study, specially of early traditions, is very important because they 
help a good deal to date a literary passage or even a sculpture and vice versa, 
Rationalism behind this is as follows. 

A sculpture, if not dated, can be chronologically well fixed on the basis 
of its style, stratigraphy or paleography if inscribed. It becomes all the more 
important if particular features of an early sculpture are absent in any of the 
later periods depicting the same subject. The literary passages throwing light 
or mentioning early characteristics can be either contemporary to the sculpture 
or of still earlier origin. If the writer intended to refer to some old traditions, 
there are some chances of the literary passages being later also; but such 
chances are rather meagre. They are not likely to mislead if the passage under 
consideration is further put to a critical examination of style, language and 
other facts pointing to its chronology. 

Here I propose to confine myself to the pre-Kushana and Kushana tradi- 
tions mainly, which are common to the sculptures and literary descriptions. 
Barring a few I have pinpointed only those traditions, which have ceased to 
exist after the Kushana age. 

For the sake of convenience these early traditions will be discussed in light 
of specific deities represented; but before that it will be useful to take a note 
of a few measures, which were adopted by the Kushana sculptors to depict 
divinities in general. They are as follows: 

(1) The deities, with the exception of Vishnu, Durga and a few others, 

would be shown as normal human beings neither multi-headed nor 
multi-handed. 
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bol of divinity the right hand would be raised to ne shoulders 

a = es tection-imparting attitude (abhaya). The left would be 
e Pto and would hold either the hem of the scarf or some 

jec ae: ll jar. ; Kak. 

(3) oy ai ae th be seen a halo, normally plain, bearing si mple 

or scalloped. border or even lotus petal decorations in comparatively 

(4) Cee ne would be no surrounding subordinate deities (pari- 

yara devata), anthropomorphic representations of emblems or other 
decorative motifs so profusely seen in later times. 
(5) Deities of equal rank, if depicted on the same panel, would normally 
be shown as of equal height. “a 

(6) Images, when carved in round, would depict on the reverse side either 
natural contour of the body or some tree stem with foliage and some- 
times even with birds and tiny animals like squirrels 

(7) Deities would be generally standing (sthanaka) or sitting, (asana) 

but depiction in sleeping pose (shayana) or even seated on mounts 
(vahana) is rare. 

These were a few traditions which were common in the Kushana age irres- 
pective of the sex, cult or religion. Of course there would be certain exceptions 
like the Jaina Tirthankaras and the Buddha. Now let us proceed to study the 
other traditions peculiar to individual deities. 


VISHNU 


A good number of Vishnu images, as many as 42 of the Kushana period 
specially from Mathura, have been found up till now. The following are the 
special features which find mention in literature also: 

(i) Heis always shown with three emblems only i.e. club, wheel and conch. 
In a few cases a water vessel replaces conch. In a number of literary 
passages the god hasbeen described as ‘shankha chakra-gadadharal’ . 


In post-Kushana periods other emblems such as rosary and fruit 
Start appearing, 


(ii) Shape of the club (gada) is also i i sa a : 
interesting. It 
barom arl T g. It is either thick at the 


pering towards the grip or bears a ball at the 
other end. The Ramayana names these forms as shikhari and modaki 


(Bala., 27.7, p. 5 
Stee p. 86, Gorakhpur ed.). Later on it undergoes a number 


(ili) Lotus (padma) i i j 
a a ma) is conspicuous by its absence. It appears in post-Gupta 
(iv) Care a = Kushana age are always upheld (udbahu), 
fa 
ait pta times they are generally suspended downwards 

(v) Vanamala in this period į i 
fee Period is a short garland of flowers, buds and leaves, 


quent periods it gradually becomes a long floral gar- 
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land or even a jewel garland. Traditionally Vishnu’s vanamala 

should have tulsi leaves, and flowers such as kunda, mandara pari- 

4 jata and abja. 

(vi) There are no ayudhapurushas or subordinate deities such as Garuda, 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati, etc. represented alongwith Vishnu. 

(vii) Incarnations do not appear on the back slab. It is still controversial 
to talk of ‘incarnation theory’ in the Kushana age, but we do know 
of the independent images of some of them sucha Varaha, Narasimha, 
Hayagriva and perhaps Trivikrama. Figures of eight-handed Vishnu 
also appear in the Kushana art and this form has distinctly been 
mentioned as an avatara of Vishnu in the Hariyamsha (Hari.. 
32-20-28, p. 235-36 Gorakhpur ed.). 

(viii) A few forms of Vishnu such as one ie. Krishna among the Five 
Heroes of the Vrishnis or Vishnu as chaturvyuha are typically 
Kushana, not to be seen in the subsequent ages. 


A er A SS HOES 


GARUDA 


The bird Garuda is the mount of Vishnu, but also appears inde- 
pendently very often. Throughout the Kushana art at Mathura and in one 
earlier example at Sanchi (Mahastupa, Eastern Gateway, back view southern 
side, central panel), Garuda as a bird has always been shown with a crest, and 
human ears with round ear-rings. This tradition has been well described in 
the Harivamsha in the following verse: 

shikhinam chudinam chaiva taptakundala bhushanam, 
vichitrapatravasnam — dhatumantami—vachalam (—34.42, p. 246, 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur ed.) 

These features are absent in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. 


BALARAMA 


The most peculiar features of the Kushana Balarama figures are the 
following: 

G) Normally he appears with one ear-ring generally in the left ear. 

(i) His plough often bears a miniature lion figure. 

In literature both these are mentioned as vamaikakundaladharah (Hari., 
Vishnu., 89. 1-3, Gita Press, Gorakhpur ed.). shravanaikavalambenakundale- 
navirajitah (Hari. 83, 23, p. 533), ekakundalah (Visnu Purana., V. 25.15, 
Gita.). His plough has further been called simhamukha-hala (Aari., 121.100, 
p. 705, Gita.). 

In the other form of Balarama of the Kushana period, which is rather more 
common, he appears with a wine flask in his left hand anda big snake canopy 
bearing several auspicious symbols over his head. The terms describing 
this form appear to be bhujagabhogayarti (Hari, 83.23, p. 533), 
svastkamurdhanam (Hari., 70.11, p. 456), etc. In the subsequent periods 
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these features are totally absent. 


E 
SHIVA || 


Shiva has been depicted either in linga or phallus form or in the 
anthropomorphic form. Both of them trace back their origin to the pre- l 
historic age that is the Indus Valley period. In the historic age they are | 
found roughly from c. 3rd century B.C. 


Linga form i k 
Let us take the phallus form first. It has two main types, which can further 


be subdivided in three and four sub-types as shown in the following table. 
For convenience each type and sub-type has been separately numbered. 


Linga or Lee form 


y 1 

1 Plain 2 with some sort 
of anthropomor- 

phic representa- 


tion 
| | 
] 
Y Y 
la > x 1b : 1 i 
stump-like, with various with jar, lion, 
inscribed or decorations female face and 
uninscribed and motifs at gana at the base 
the base and scarf like or 
like a hide scarf 
appears brahma- 
sutra at the top 
4 
2a 2d 
Lingodbhava mukhalingas 
with one, two or 
four faces 
A f 
_ 2e 
with full human A 
form in front of with four 
the linga faces and 
the head or 
bust on the 
top 


pa 23; eman ees = Linga Purana, purvardha, 17.31-50, Mor Ed., i 
at Guddimalam fa Gu : ; Tts earliest representation exists in south India | 
ntur district. In this connection it is further interest- 
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ing to note that in one of the folk tales of Swat, a region in the north-west 
of the Indian sub-continent, stil] lingers the lingodbhava episode. 

This type continued in later ages also, but 2 b seems to have ceased with 
the Kushana age. The four-faced type under 2 c has often been referred to in 
the Mahabharata (Adi., 210.22-27, pp. 605-6; Anusha., 140.46-51, p. 4913; 
Anusha., 141.1—, p. 5914, Gita.,). The mukhalinga type underwent many 
changes, which need not detain us. Type 2 d that is the panchasya aspect of 
Shiva was a pre-Kushana type, but ceased to exist after the Kushanas. It 
certainly reappeared in the later medieval periods assuming different forms 
and shapes. 

Before we pass on to consider the anthropomorphic form of Shiva, it 
would be worthwhile to note in brief the various traditions of the Kushana 
period, as far as the making of linga was concerned. They can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The stump is normally much more in height than in thickness. The 
face or faces, if any, appear at a considerable height. 

(2) In the case of mukhalingas, the head seems to be tied to the stump 
with a broad band and not as if emerging out of it. 

(3) The face thus depicted is not handsome; on the other hand it is often 
hard and bears moustaches. 

(4) The expressions of course vary when there are more than one face; 
but sometimes a few specimens express peace and happiness. 

(5) The face is generally up to the neck and the necklace is rarely shown. 
(6) Sometimes the face has a ribbon runni ng round the forehead, which 
reminds of foreign influence. 

(7) Incase of plain lingas also there is a vertical band encircling the upper 
portion, which bears different decorations 

(8) In certain cases the lower portion of the linga has several motifs or 
the miniature figures 


Human form 

Let us pass on to the next form that is anthropomorphic representation 
of Shiva. Apart from the sculpture he has been thus depicted on clay sealings 
and coins of Kushana and pre-Kushana period. The most common type is 
with one face and two or four hands. The different forms can be briefly 
summed up in the table on next page. 

In the present paper we have mostly confined ourselves with mere sculptu- 
ral representations. In that field the following may be enumerated as the 
Kushana traditions: 

(i) Shiva has been shown single-headed with turban or matted locks on 
head. 

(ii) He would appear with two hands sometimes carrying a vase in left, 
but the normal right would generally be in the protection-imparting 
(abhaya) attitude. 

(iii) Shiva’s association with lion was also known both to the sculpture 
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Shiva in human form 


NA 


Yy 
2 in sculpture 


¥ 5 
1 oncoins, sealings: etc. 
awe + |] 
` ` 1d 4 
i ne-face 
ae orthree- with Sa = ni d 
faced Shiva and clu swith jar, 
with staf goat, trident 
SHG Net and‘ante ope 
vessel | | 
1 1f. 
mened iwo- Shiva with 
handed with vase his consort 
or noose and 
trident—battleaxe; 
with or without 
flames and bull: 


with trident only | 
y 
le 
three-faced 
four armed 
with thunder 
bolt, trident 


and club 
y 
; p j Į 
2a 2b 2c 2'd 
one-faced, two- chaturvyuha with Two-or four- f orms : 
handed with lion, urdhvalinga handed well- (i) Ardhanarishyara 
rosary and vase, dressed, with (ii) Shiva-Parvati 
urdhyalinga or without (iii) Lakulisha 
headgear but (iv) Harihara 
no emblems 


and literature (comp. Simhga and Simhavahana in the Mahabharata 
Vana., 231.29-31, Gita., p. 1611). 

(iv) The third eye was not indispensable, but it was always depicted hori- 
zontally that is in the natural pose. Later on it becomes vertical. 


(v) Normally Shiva appears standing, only one instance of seated Shiva . 


is known from Musanagar (Kanpur). 


(vi) He has been depicted well clad, but often with his genital organ erect, 
particularly so when he is with his spouse. 


(vii) Bull would often appear as mount of Shiva standing behind the deity- 
(vili) Crescent is rarely seen. 


(ix) Snake, drum and Ganga are totally absent. 
KARTIKEYA 
He was another popular deity of the age. He is also seen on coins, sealings 
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and sculptures. On coins sometimes we do find him multi-headed but in the 
Kushana sculptures he has been depicted like a normal human being carrying 
a spear (shakti) in his left hand. A triangular torque in the neck and a few 
locks dangling on shoulders would be his normal features. The headgear 
was not indispensable. 

Apart from his independent depiction, he was also sometimes shown 
either standing with his mother—the goddess with ferocious features or with 
his father Agni, or sometimes with his brother Vishakha and sister Sasthi. 
Episodes throwing light on these image types find mention in the Mahabharata 
and other works.” Depiction of these figures ceased with the Kushana age. 
Later on Kartikeya appears either independently or in association with Shiva 
and Parvati. 


CHANDRA 


Chandra or the moon god is rarely depicted independently. Generally 
he is seen with Surya or along with other planets in subsequent ages. In the 
Kushana period he is sometimes seen seated in a chariot drawn by horses— 
a feature which is not known to the subsequent ages, of course with one very 
late exception in the Central Museum at Nagpur in the State of Maharashtra. 
This tradition finds support from Harivamsha, where the god has been de- 
scribed as seated in a chariot drawn by white horses (Harivamsha Parva, 
44.24, p. 103 Gita.,). In later periods instead of horse the deer appears as 
his mount. 


FEMALE DIVINITIES 


Among several such divinities the Mothers, Vasudhara and Sasthi 
only form the part of our scope. Others such as Lakshmi, Durga, Ekanasha, 
etc. were certainly known in the Kushana age, but they continued to be wor- 
shipped in the later ages also, while the three referred to above practically 
lost their independent existence in the subsequent periods. 


Mothers (matrka) 

Since pre-Kushana times they were very popular and important cult dei- 
ties. Their representations have been found in terracottas, ring-stones and 
on gold plaques. Of course in the field of stone sculptures they make their 
first appearance in the Kushana times. They are not multi-headed or multi- 
handed, but just female figures with human, bird or animal heads. As seen 
in sculptures they can be classified as mentioned in the table on page 16. 

These Matrkas are obviously folk deities and a number of lists giving their 
names appear in the Mahabharata (Vana., chap. 228) Harivamsha (Vishnu., 
109; Bhavishya., 14, 126, 65). Agni Purana (chaps. 96, 146, 185, 219), Vayu 
Purana (chap. 209), Skanda Purana (Mahesyara Khanda 30), etc. They 
had strongly influenced the public mind and hence all the three faiths accepted 
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Matrka 
| 
ave 
Y 
y 3 . . 
Ue a standing in a line, 
with child, ponie d one to six in numbers 
human or bird face without child 
A 4 
More Mothers than one 
seated in a line. They j 
are one to five in numbers. Mothers with 
Three types : other deities: 
(i) Carrying children (i) Kubera 
(ii) Carrying a flask (ii) Kartikeya 
(iii) Yaksa 


(iii) Carrying lotus 


them as their respective subordinate deities. 
In the following periods they lost their independent existence, but 
continued to be worshipped as domestic deities forming part of the vast 


Shakta pantheon. 


Vasudhara 

This female divinity holding a pair of fish, an umbrella and sometimes 
accompanied with jar or jars was extremely popular in the Shungaand Kushana 
ages. Another fact, interesting to note in this connection, is that she is 
depicted more in terracotta art than in sculptures. Even terracotta moulds 
of this figure are known to us. 

We do not know much about her cult in the earlier days. With the end of 
the "Kushana period she disappears all of a sudden. In the medieval times 
again she appears on the horizon but this time in the Buddhist garb. Curiously 
enough no literary references throwing light on her cult in the Kushana and 
pre-Kushana days have yet been brought to light. She is obviously a 
goddess of plenty, seems to be a form of Lakshmi or Shri. 


Sasthi 


Pe reer Sasthi was another deity, who went in oblivion with the 
Gita) es Bie P ae to the Mahabharata (Vana., 229.49-52, p. 1604, 
work Kashyapasamhita of Lakshmi also known as Devasena. In another 
dharma, p. 59) a K (cited by VS. Agrawala in Prachina Bharatiya Loka- 
shipped betwe ên fa i been described as sister of Skanda and is to be wor- 
as Revati. In th a and his brother Nandikeshvara. She was also known 

; © Kushana art we come across a number of images of this 


six-headed deity standin inde i 
od ee Satine or in between her brothers Skanda 
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EPILOGUE 
These are some of the traditions which were helpful in forming the 
iconographic canons of the early age that is up to c. 3rd century A.D. A 
deeper study of the early Sculptures and literary data can bring to light a 
few more traditions. 
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Buddha 
As Appears In Mathura Art 


R.C. SHARMA 


Delineation of the Buddha image 1s a landmark in the development of 
Indian art and the early Mathura artist is largely responsible for this marvel- 
lous achievement. Brushing aside the details of the long controversy between 
the exponents of the Gandhara and Mathura schools, the general consensus 
of scholars is that the Buddha figure was first evolved in the early part of 
Kanishka’s reign. This new dictum has led to an incorrect decision on the 
origin of the Buddha image. 

The early Buddha/Bodhisattva images of the Mathura school, from 
Kausambi and Sarnath, are inscribed respectively in the 2nd and 3rd regnal 
year of Kanishka, corresponding to 80 and 81 A.D., if the date of his accession 
is accepted as 78 A.D. The seated Buddha from Katra (mentioned as Bodhi- 
sattva in epigraph) is also to be assigned to the same period on the basis of 
comparative stylistic study. The high quality and beautiful chiselling of these 


statues, however, warrants an earlier tradition of the Buddha figure which 
might have served as model for the refined images of the Kushana age.’ 


SYMBOLS 


The stupa architecture of Bharhut and Sanchi of the 2nd and Ist century 
B.C. portray the Buddha through various symbols, such as the lion, elephant, 
lotus, wheel, Bodhi tree, and stupa, etc. but in no case is his human figure 
depicted. The practice was originally followed by the Mathura sculptor 
who, however, soon realized the need to change to the anthropomorphic 
representation in view of the prevailing religious environment. 


BACKGROUND 


` a ae we know, has been the cradle for many important events and 
era. Usherin a great religious centre even before the dawn of the Christian 
ae cee es ne a cosmopolitan. city in Sunga-Saka, and Kushana 
wa 5 ees of Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism with 
aes - Bra nism was gaining popularity through the depiction 

ies in human form. The colossal Yaksha from Parkham, the Yaksh) 
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from Nagla Jhinga, the Vrishni heroes from Morawell and Balarama from 
Mathura proper range from c. the 3rd century B.C. to the Ist century B.C. 
and an anterior tradition cannot be questioned. This inspired other sects 
also as mere symbols could no longer satisfy the desire of the devotee. 

The religious rivalry thus compelled the Jaina and Buddhist churches to 
introduce icons as media of worship. Jainism made a modest beginning 
through the Ayagapattas or the Square stone tablets for worship, and through 
the efforts of Mahayanists Buddhism followed suit. The Yaksha figures 
were already there to serve as the proto-type and consequently we remark 
a great deal of influence of Yaksha iconography on the early Buddha and 
Bodhisattva figures. While the standing statues show the direct impact of 
Yakshas, the seated figures appear to have copied the Jina figures of the 
Ayagapattas. But the Jina icons also followed the Yaksha tradition. It is 
probably in this context that the Buddha has been compared with a Yaksha 
in the early Buddhist texts. According to the Nidanakatha, Sujata could 
not distinguish between the Bodhisattva and a jungle deity. The resemblance 
was due to the fact that the Yakshas were supposed to possess super-human 
power and the pontiffs were sometimes addressed as Yaksha. In the Majjhima 
Nikaya the Buddha has been called a Yaksha. We should also not neglect 
the literary evidence, particularly the version of the Diggha Nikaya which 
testifies to the visit of the Buddha to Mathura. The essential features of the 
Buddha figure, viz., the position of sitting cross-legged (Padmasana), the 
right hand raised in the attitude of protection (Abhaya), meditating (Dhyana), 
or preaching (Upadesa) postures, etc., are more akin to the Indian Yogic 
system rather than to the imported traits. 


EARLY FIGURES 


The galleries of Mathura and Lucknow museums present some speci- 
mens which can safely be dated between 50 B.C. and 50 A.D., i.e. definitely 
before the commencement of the Kushana era or Kanishka’s reign. Exhibit 
No. H. 2 of Mathura represents four Lokapalas (guardian deities) flanking 
the seated Buddha. The crude formation of the body, the elevated six tiered 
pedestal and rather uneasy way of sitting have a close affinity with the Jina 
figures of the Ayagapattas detable to the late Ist century B.C. An architrave 
(M. 3) on one side displays several symbols to denote the presence of the Master, 
while the other side bears his human figure being worshipped by Indra and 
his retinue. (Figs. 1 & 2), This should also belong to the same period of transi- 
tion, when the symbols were prevalent, and the anthropomorphic form was 
being introduced. Among the standing figures, mention may be made of 
two sculptures in the Lucknow Museum viz. a standing Bodhisattva (B. 12 b) 
and the architectural fragment showing the Buddha probably in conversa- 
tion with king Suddhodana (J. 531). Their corpulence and heavy form are 
striking features which associate them with the early Yaksha figures and as 
such a pre-Kanishka date is a reasonable presumption. 
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ary religious environment, literary 
d with archaeological evidence and stylistic grounds 
n asserting that the Buddha figure was ag evolved in 
the Mathura studio, much before the assumption of power by Scare and 
that it just did not suddenly appear at the royal cornme. è c ou : the 
Emperor’s respect for Buddhism and his generous patro nage to ar tists p ayed 
a vital role in creating a forceful momentum culminating 1n shaping hundreds 


of masterpieces in his time. 


Thus on the basis of the contempor 


traditions corroborate: 
we have no hesitation 1 


KUSHANA TRENDS 


The early Buddha statues are seen seated on the lion throne or standing in 
the attitude of imparting protection. They wear thick coarse drapery cover- 
ing the left shoulders only (Ekansika sanghati), the head is devoid of hair, 
but a snail shell marking his enlightenment is seen placed on it. The same 
message is conveyed by the circular mark between the two eyebrows (Urna). 
The eyes are round and wide open and the face has a slight smiling expression. 
The body is straight, broad-chested and stiff, and auspicious motifs are marked 
on palms, soles and, sometimes, on the finger tips. The halo around the head 
is carved with a scalopped border only, while the remaining field is left plain. 
The Bodhi tree is seen in the background and the big attendant figures flank 
the Buddha on either side. The Katra Bodhisattva (A. 1) is a beautiful speci- 
men of the Kushana style. 


THE GUPTA BUDDHA 


The Gupta period (c. 4th-6th century A.D.) renaissance opened new vistas 
for plastic art at Mathura. The artist endeavoured for a perfect harmony 
between the body and soul. The new concept of visualizing beauty aiming 
towards spirituality gave birth to new ideals establishing a set formulae. The 
vigorous muscular form with explicit anatomy gave way to linear rhythm 
and a subtle grace. The slim youthful body symbolized the constant flow of 
energy. As observed by the late Dr. V.S. Agrawala the spiritual values of life 
had been cast into an aesthetic mould in the Gupta period. 

These representative characteristics are to be seen in all the Buddhist 
figures of this age. The renowned standing Buddha (A. 5) of the Mathura 
Museum and the other in the Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi, mark the 
es Pee Diaphanous drapery with rippling folds covering both 
several fae F ee wa 
NT er = ¥ owing schematic curls, elongated ear lobes, 
ato iene ee T eyes with drooping eye-lids have given a serene 

1s lit up with a divine glow, a state where all passions 


5 : z 
a ne cease to exist, He looks detached from the mortal world and aims 
omething supermundane and enjoying supreme bliss 
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The art of Mathura forms a glorious chapter of Indian art and is endowed | 
with an appeal which is at once sensuous and. divine. The city has a hoary Hi 
past and it enjoyed the patronage of kings, noblemen, religious leaders and 
traders and thus became an affluent and prosperous city. All these reasons 
combined with the nearness of the red sandstone quarries made it a great 
centre of art which reached its zenith during the Kushan period. Excavated | 
material from various other sites show that Mathura sculptures were in great | 
demand in other parts of the country and the city maintained its tradition | 
till the Gupta period. | 

In modern times, Mathura Art is one of the few schools which caught the 
eye of foreign art connoisseurs and consequently crossed country’s borders 
and reached distant places. The present paper attempts to bring together | 
some of the outstanding examples of Mathura art in the museums of the 
United States of America. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, can boast of its oldest Oriental art 
collections and its association with Dr. Anand K. Coomaraswamy, the doyen 
of the Indian art historians. The catalogues of the Indian collections in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston! prepared by him mention several art 


objects of the Mathura School of Art. Some of the outstanding objects are || 
as follows: 


1. VISHNU? 

_ RED SANDSTONE ; 

GUPTA, STH CENTURY A.D. i 
HEIGHT: .658 M. 

Upper part of a three-headed and four-armed figure. The right and left 

head respectively those of a lion and boar. The forms are full can massive, 


j | 

E TE very o the waist slender. A plain circular nimbus behind | 
- ine arms Irom above the elbow and the body fi i ist - 

wards are missing and the features damaged. eee S | 

|| 
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2. SURYA? 
CREAM SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN, IST CENTURY A.D. 
SIZE : .202 X.135 X.061 M. 
Squatting figure with knees raised (i.e. riding in a car) wearing a conical 
cap or helmet, chain armour, a dhotiand boots. His jewellery includes ear- 
rings, necklace, bracelets and a sacred thread. 


3. HEAD OF BUDDHA! 

MOTTLED RED SANDSTONE 

KUSHAN, C. 3RD CENTURY A.D. 
| HEIGHT: .275 M. 
This is a massive and powerful head in pure tradition of older Indian art. 
|| Half-closed eyes and serene smile endow him with divine gualities. The head 
is shaven and plain. Badly whether-beaten and much worn. 


4. HEAD OF BUDDHA® 
i MOTTLED RED SANDSTONE 
GUPTA, 5TH CENTURY A.D. 
HEIGHT: .323 M. 
The head, covered with matted locks and ushnisha, shows the Buddha 
with half-closed eyes, prominent eye-brows, thick lips and oval face. The 
nose is unfortunately damaged. 


5. LOWER PORTION OF A RAILING PILLAR® 

RED SANDSTONE 

KUSHAN, IST CENTURY A.D. 

HEIGHT: .13 M. 
The pillar is carved on both sides. The obverse shows a Bacchanalian 
4 group of a pot-bellied male, and two female figures and the reverse shows 
i lotus rosettes. The male figure, probably intoxicated, is bearded, and wears 
a only a pair of short tight drawers, the right arm is raised but bent at the elbow 
(the pendent hand perhaps supporting the foot of the female figure behind), 
the left arm embraces the female figure to the proper left. This female figure 
is clothed in a tunic and long skirt; the left hand rests on the protuberant belly 
ij of the male. The second female figure, now lacking the head, appears on the 
|| proper right behind the male, and is visible only up to the waist; the right hand 
i rests on the shoulder of the male. 


|| THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART, PHILADELPHIA 


Like the Boston Museum, the Philadelphia Museum of Art had also the 
good fortune of having a great luminary of Indian art, Dr. Stella Kramrich, 
as its Curator. Her pioneering researches in the field of Indian art are well 
known all over the world and so is the Indian collection built by her at the 
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museum. The museum has the following examples of Mathura art in its | 
collections: | 
| 

1. WORSHIPPING YAKSHI” i 


RED SANDSTONE | 

KUSHAN, SECOND HALF OF IST CENTURY A.D i 

ze : 114.4 X 6.4 INCHES | 
It is Fo of a railing post and shows a Yakshi whose hands are fold- 
ed. She wears a long shawl over her shoulders indicating that she is en gaged 
in worship. A long, diaphanous skirt is held in position by a hip-girdle 
(mekhala) of four bead strings and a clasp in front. A string of beads (ekavali) 
round her neck, another dangling between her breasts, armlets, a bracelet, 
and ear-plaques are the ornaments. The hair is parted on both sides ofa tow 
bun, covering part of the forehead; a lady or flowering twig, carved in low 
relief, is seen to the left of the face. The diaphanous skirt of this life-and 
love-promoting genie shows her generative organ. The long ends 
of the shawl, with their folds in parallel lines, are carved at a slant to 

the figure. 


2, FRAGMENT OF RAILING POSTS 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN, 2ND CENTURY A.D 
SIZE: 16.5 X 8.8 INCHES 
The upper panel shows two bullocks emerging from the gate of a fort. 
An accessory defence tower is on the right. In the lower panel, the rearing 
bullocks, shown in back view, storm away through a narrow mountain pass 
while men and monkeys, above on the left, on the rocks, eagerly watch | 
the spectacle. ii 
The scene has an architectural frame, consistin g of pillars with an amalaka 
shape, surrounded by a winged sphinx carved on the block-shaped-capital. 
A sur-capital supports a vaulted roof-shape with two dormer windows 
(gavaksha). On the back of the post is the torso of a Yakshi described above 


3. HEAD OF AN ACOLYTE OF THE BUDDHA? 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN, 2ND CENTURY A.D. | 
SIZE: 7.25 X 6.33 INCHES | 


A quilted cap with crest on the left closely fits the head of the long, 
schematically treated face. Part of the slab of 
the right. 


the image is preserved on 
4, HEAD OF A ROYAL PERSONAGE! 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN, 2ND CENTURY A.D. | 
SIZE: 7.33 X5 INCHES | 
| 
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The small-featured, moustached, round face is surrounded by the fantail 


| Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 
| 


| crest of the turban which had a bird (suparna) ornament in the middle. The 
| head is carved in the round with one end of the turban hanging over to the 


| 

i neck. The large ear-ornaments are indistinct. 

a 

| 

| THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND 


Under the directorship of Dr. Sherman E. Lee, an authority on the art 
of Far-East, specially Indian art, the Cleveland Museum of Art has built 
a very rich collection of the art of India and Greater India in recent years. 


The collection has several examples of Mathura School of Art, prominent 
among which are described below: 


l. SEATED BUDDHA?! 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN PERIOD, 2ND CENTURY A.D. 
HEIGHT: 20.25 INCHES (FIG. 1) 

The image, fashioned in the tradition of the famous Katara Buddha, shows 
Buddha seated cross-legged on a lion-throne (sinhasana) attended by two 
chauri-bearers, one of whom has lost his feet and the other upper part of his 
body. His right hand is in abhayamudra and the left rests on his knee. He is 
wearing dhoti, traces of which are visible on his legs and waist. While his 
right shoulder is bare, the left is covered with uttariya which is thickly wrapped 
on the left arm. His face, beaming with benign smile, has half-closed eyes, 
small mouth, full cheeks and elongated ears. The hair, indicated by a plain 
raised line, are surmounted by a top-knot. He had a large halo which is now 
damaged. The back-arch also shows Pipal leaves indicating Bodhi-tree. 
Part of sinhasana, Buddha’s right knee, attendant’s feet, halo, back-arch and 
the attendant on the left are damaged and missing. 


2. A STANDING FEMALE FIGURE" 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN PERIOD, 2ND CENTURY A.D. 
HEIGHT: 50.5 INCHES (Fig. 4) 

The standing armless and feetless figure of a voluptuous lady probably 
portrays an Yakshi. Her facial features are badly obliterated due to whea- 
thering, yet the serene smile is clearly discernible. She wears a head-orna- 
ment, a necklace which dangles between her prominent breasts and an elabo- 
rate belt. Other ornaments are unfortunately damaged. She is wearing dhoti, 
which comes up to her feet and has been fastened by a waist-band besides a 
belt referred to above. She is also wearing dupatta, remains of which can be 
seen near her left hand and back. The back also shows elaborate coiffure 

surmounted by a peacock Her heavy breasts, narrow waist, and broad hips 
i are fore-runners of classical Gupta traditions. 
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3. BUST OF AN ATTENDANT OF SURYA | 


RED SANDSTONE 
GUPTA PERIOD, 5TH CENTURY A.D. 


5 INCHES 2) 
HEIGHT: 13.25 INCHES (FIG. 2 : | 
he sculpture shows bust of a helmeted male figure, probably an atten- 
The fi 


dant of Surya. The pointed helmet has been decorated with a band and a 
central flower. His curly hair-locks are seen on the shoulders. me has an 
oval face details of which are unfortunately damaged. He is wearing a two- 
stringed pearl necklace and an armour which is only partly visible. Both of 
his arms are damaged and lost and only right hand is partly visible. 


14 
4. A CHAURI-BEARER 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN PERIOD, 3RD CENTURY A.D. 


HEIGHT: 22 INCHES (FIG. 3) i. 
The standing male figure, holding a chauri in his right hand, is unfortu- 


nately damaged at places and has lost its head, left arm and feet. Carved in 
round, the sculpture is otherwise an ideal example of Kushan workmanship. 
His broad shoulders and leonine waist are carved in classical tradition. He 
is wearing ekavali and five-stringed pearl-necklace in his neck, a thick-corded 
and pearl-tasselled belt in his waist, and heavy bracelets in his hands. Be- 
sides dhoti, he is wearing a uttariya as well (seen at the back). The lath-turned 
chauri handle and its hair have been carved with meticulous care to give it 
a realistic touch. 

Besides these sculptures the Museum has several other sculptures from 
Mathura which include an Yakshi carved in Bhuteshwar railing tradition; 
a Vishnu head; a Vishnu sculpture; a heavy head of Sunga period and some 
other minor objects. 


THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART, LOS ANGELES 


The museum has recently acquired the famous Nasli and Alice Heerama- 
neck collection and can now boast of the finest collection of Indian art on 
the West-coast. The collection has several examples of sculptures and ter- 
racottas from Mathura, a few of which are described below: 


I. RAILING PILLAR WITH A BEJEWELLED WOMAN AND MITHUNA PAIR? 
RED SANDSTONE 


KUSHAN, C. IST CENTURY A.D. 

SIZE: 21 X9.5 INCHES (FIG. 5) 
ae The top part of a railing pillar showing the upper half of a lavishly bejewel- 
sed young woman. She holds in her right hand, perhaps as a votive offer- 
ing, a fluted cup. Sheis posed before realistically carved branches ofa blossom- 
ing Ashoka tree. She wears two necklaces: a bead one around her back and 
an angular, woven chain falling between her breasts. In her hair are chains 
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| A standing female figure, 
| Kushana Period, 
2nd century A.D. 


Fig. 5 


Railing Pillar with a bejewelled 
woman and Mithuna pair, 
Kushana Period, 

C. Ist century A.D. 
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of beads and bead clusters, and over it is a garland of flowers which falls 
behind her right shoulder and is then wound around her braided hair. 

, Above her and behind a small tailing are the heads of a man, witha cap- 
like hair style, and of a woman with her right index finger at her lips. 


2. BUDDHA WITH ATTENDANTS!* 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN PERIOD, EARLY 2ND CENTURY A.D. 
SIZE: 16.5 X 26 INCHES (FIG. 6) 

Upper half of a stele showing the seated Shakyamuni with two attendants 
far smaller than he in hieratic scale. The Buddha’s right hand is in abhaya- 
mudra. His face expresses a gentle smile, and above his head is the trace of a 
very large nimbus. The attendant to his left waves a fly-whisk and wears a 


head-band, the other attendant holds a small vajra, or thunderbolt, in his 
right hand. 


3. HEAD OF THE BUDDHA?” - 
RED SANDSTONE 
GUPTA PERIOD, 5TH CENTURY A.D. 
HEIGHT: 12.33 INCHES (FIG. 7) 

Virtually an archetypal examp'e of the classic Gupta style of the late 5th 
century at Mathura, the head shows Buddha with ovaloid face, half-closed 
eyes, prominent nose (slightly damaged), bee-stung lower lip and fat chin. 
All parts of this head have been brought to a high level of expressive resolu- 
tion, even the snail-shell curls have been carved with subtlety and a sense of 
controlled effect. 

The extensive Heeramaneck collection has many other sculptures and 
terracottas from Mathura, published in the catalogue referred to above.’ 
Some of these are: bust of a woman; a headless standing figure; Nagaraja; 
Buddha head; Head of lion and head and chest of a monumental lion etc. 


NELSON GALLERY OF ART AND ATKINS MUSEUM, KANSAS CITY 


The Museum possesses a small but distinguished collection of Mathura 
School of Art. Some outstanding examples are described below: 


|. TORSO OF A BUDDHA” 
RED SANDSTONE 
GUPTA, 5TH CENTURY A D. 
: HEIGHT: 45.95 INCHES (FIG. 8) 
The Buddha is-wearing a clinging robe which reveals the bulk of the body 
beneath. Even the girdle fastening the lower garment is clearly visible. The 
folds of the garment, formalized into a rhythmic pattern of tow ridges, are 
typical of the School of Mathura. Unfortunately the statue has lost the head, 
hands and feet. : 
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9. HORSES OF THE SUN-GOD SURYA 


RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN, 2ND-3RD CENTURY A.D. 


: 0) 
HEIGHT: 33.5 INCHES (FIG. 10) ! APO oe 3 
These seven steeds draw the chariot of Surya, whose image once must 


have adorned this sculpture, now only the remains of his boots are visible. 
The powerful forms of the horses with their galloping motion portray the 


Kushana love for horses. 


3. YAKSHI” 
RED SANDSTONE 
KUSHAN, 2ND CENTURY A.D. 
HEIGHT: 9 INCHES (FIG. 9) 
Part of an architectural fragm 
framed in a rectangular frame, part 
waist and left adjusts the heavy necklac 
bangles and girdle and has voluptuous forms. 
The Museum has many more sculptures from Mathura which includes 
two Buddha heads of Kushan period and fragment of a railing showing an 


Yakshi etc. 


ent showing a charming female figure 
ly damaged. Her right hand rests on her 
e, She is wearing elaborate ear-rings, 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


A number of private collections also have sculptures and terracottas from 
Mathura. Famous among these are the John D. Rockefeller IIrd Collection, 
New York:? Earl Morse Collection, New York;** Bickford Collection, 
Cleveland:*! Mr. Jason B. Grossman Collection, Los Angeles,” etc. Quite a 
few small museums may also be having a number of sculptures from Mathura. 
A systematic survey of these collections can yield rewarding results. 
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Head of the Buddha, Gupta Period, 5th century A.D. 


Fig. 7 
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Fig. 8 
Torso of a Buddha, 
5th century A.D. 


Fig. 9 
Yakshi, 
2nd century A.D. 


Fig. 10 
Horses of Surya, 
2nd-3rd century A.D. 


Fig. 10 
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Masterpieces Of Mathura Museum 


S.D. TRIVEDI 


The collection of this Museum comprises 7062 antiquities, including 
sculptures, terracottas, inscriptions, pottery pleces, seals, panunes manu- 
scripts and other objects of special interest. It also possesses a large number 
of coins of gold, silver and copper. But the sculptures and terracottas have 
the greatest importance and provide good source material for the study of 
Indian art. There are several pieces which are noteworthy due to their aesthetic 
and iconographic traits and to their historic background as well. It is not 
possible to deal with all the outstanding works and hence only a few master- 
pieces are described below. 


1. MOTHER GODDESS 
TERRACOTTA 
MATHURA, 2ND CENT. B.C. 
HEIGHT: 31.7 CM. 
66.2 (Fic. 1) 

This beautiful standing female figure is a fine example of Sunga terracotta 
art. She is decked with the usual ornaments and has an elaborate coiffure. 
She seems to be touching her breast with her right hand, while the left hand 
now missing, seems to have rested on her hip. The graceful expression of the 
face adds to the charm of the fine execution. 


2. NATI 
RED SANDSTONE 
2ND CENT B.C. 
HEIGHT: 196 cM. 
J. 2. (FIG. 2) 


An excellent depiction of a female figure, standin gabove a grotesque dwarf, 
attracts the attention of visitors in the Sunga gallery. Her standing posture 
suggests rhythmic movement as if she were appearing on a stage for some 
performance. She is adorned with elaborate ornaments of different shapes 


and a big coiffure (juda). In spite of her d j inci j 
ig co -In rapery, depicted by incised lines, 
the details of her body are visible through its E o, : 
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Fig. 2. 
Nati, Sunga Period, 
2nd century B.C. 


Fig. | 

Mother goddess, Terracotta, 
Sunga Period, 

2nd century B.C. 
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i Fig. 3 

i Buddha, Gupta Period, 

|| Sth century A.D. 

f 
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! | ; Fig. 4 
| Yakshi, Kushana Period, 
| 2nd century A.D. 
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A | Fig. 5 
| Buddha, Kushana Period, 
¿| Ist century A.D. 


Fig. 6 
Vishnu, C. 10th century A.D. 
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Fig. 7 
Kanishka, Kushana Period, 


Ist century A.D. 


| Fig, 8 
Rishabhanath, 
C. 6th century A.D. 
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3. BUDDHA 
SPOTTED RED SANDSTONE 
KATRA MOUND, MATHURA CITY, IST CENT. A.D 
HEIGHT: 70X51 cm. 
A 1 (FIG. 5) 


Seated cross-legged in meditation (dhyanmudra), the Buddha i 
protection (abhaya) with his right hand raised, Only the left shoulder oes 
ed by the upper garment (ekanshika sanghati), while the Sate E nie 
skull (wshnisha), shaped like a snail Shell, the urna and other cine KN 
suggest its identification as a Buddha, though itis designated as a Bodhisattva 
in the inscription engraved on the pedestal. Besides other essential features 


of the early Kushana period, the simplicity of style and frontality characterize 
this almost completely undamaged piece. 


4. KANISHKA 
BUFF SANDSTONE 
MAT (MATHURA), IST CENT. A.D. 
HEIGHT: 171 CM. 
12.213 (FIG. 7) 

This world-renowned, almost life-size, statue of the great Kushana empe- 
ror Kanishka, was found at the village of Mat in the Mathura district. The 
headless figure wears an undergarment falling below the knees, fastened with 
a girdle, and a long overcoat (choga). The feet are carved with heavy felt 
boots. His right hand is resting on a mace while the left clasps the hilt of his 
sword. The name of the king, a sure identification, is given in the inscription 
in Brahmi characters engraved on the front below the knees. It reads “Maha- 
raja Rajatiraja Devaputro Kanishko”, ‘The king, the king of kings, His Majesty 
Kanishka.’ 


5. YAKSHI 
RED SANDSTONE 
BHUTESHWAR MOUND, MATHURA CITY, C. 2ND CENT. A.D. 
HEIGHT: 132 CM. 


11.151 (FIG. 4) : ; i 
Railing pillar carved on the front with a lady standing on a crouching 


dwarf. She is holding a bunch of fruits in her right hand and a jar pr 
with a drinking cup, perhaps a wine pot, in her left hand. An amorous couple 


is seen above leaning on the balcony. 


6. BUDDHA 
RED SANDSTONE 
JAMALPUR MOUND, 
HEIGHT: 220 Xw 61 CM. 
A. 5 (FIG. 3) 

A masterpiece of Indian art, t 


MATHURA CITY, C. 5TH CENT. A.D. 


his famous Buddha image represents ideal 
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as understood by the classic Gupta period. It is 


human form 
pay o a masterpiece of Mathura sculpture. 


inscribed and 1s considered 
7. RISHABHANATH 
BUFF SANDSTONE 
c. 6TH CENT. A.D. 


12.268 (FIG. 8) s A 
A nude figure standing in a stiff pose (Kayotsargamudra) is the first Tir- 


thankar, Adinath. The importance of this image derives fi rom the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal recording the name of Rishabha and on this basis similar 
images, with loose locks falling on the shoulders, can be identified as images 
of Rishabhanath. A pair of garland-bearing vidyadharas is shown, hover- 
ing in the air, and attendants holding flywhisks stand on either side. 


8. VISHNU 
BUFF SANDSTONE 
NEAR VILL. SATOHA, DISTT. MATHURA 
c. 10TH CENT. A.D. 
HEIGHT: 56 CM. 
14.379 (FIG. 6) 

Vishnu seated on a lotus seat (padmasana) is shown in the attitude of medi- 
tation (dhyanmudra). The mace (gada) and the wheel (chakra) are held by the 
extra hands, while the rear pair of hands are placed on each other and the 
lotus mark has been carved on the palms. The counch, the fourth icon, is 
placed on the front of the pedestal. He has the srivatsa on his chest and wears 
rich ornaments. Above, the two other gods of the Brahmanical trinity 
(brahmatrayi), Shiva and Brahma, have been represented. It is one of the 
fine examples of medieval art. 

Photographs for this article have been done by Shri Prem Kumar for which 
the author’s thanks are due to him. 


S.D. Trivedi, Assistant Curator, Government Museum, Mathura 
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Archaeological Search For 
Ancient Mathura 


K.C. OJHA 


MODERN BRAHMANICAL MATHURA 


For the last several centuries Mathura has been known to us as a famous 
religious town of Northern India with Lord Krishna as its tutelary deity. 
The city and its neighbourhoodare associated with different events of Krishna’s 
life. Innumerable temples have been raised for his worship and multitudes 
of pilgrims, from all corners of the country, throng these places throughout 
the year. A vast literature, with hundreds of legends, has grown around them. 
It would make us believe that from times immemorial Mathura has been 
a Brahmanical town of this type.! 


ANCIENT BUDDHIST MATHURA 


Alexander Cunningham, the father of Indian archaeology, however, 
rightly noticed that the Brahmanical character of Mathura, like that of all 
other Indian cities, was actually a later development. Ancient Mathura was 
dominated by Buddhism rather than by the cult of Krishna. In this connec- 
tion he pointed out the description of this town in the itinerary of the famous 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan-Chuang, who visited Mathura in 634 A.D.? Still 
preserved in the old Chinese literature, this is the only definitely datable, de- 
tailed account of ancient Mathura known tous. It has been rendered in English 
in the following words: < 

“From Paryatra, the pilgrim continues, a journey of above 500 li east- 

wards brought him to the country called Mo (or Mei)-tu-lo (or 


Mathura). 
“Yuan-Chuang describes the country of Mathura as being above 5,000 
7 ve twenty li in circuit. The. soil, he 


li in circuit, its capital being abo i l 
a a nE as and agriculture was the chief KE 
trees were grown Jn orchards at the homesteads of the ree 4 
were two kinds of this fruit, one small and becoming yalov r A a 
and the other large and remaining green- The = Ta 
a fine striped cotton cloth and gold; its climate was = a 
and customs of the inhabitants were good; the people be 
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aid respect to moral and intellectual eminence. 
twenty Buddhist monasteries, and above 
ligent students of both ‘Vehicles’. There 
y professed adherents of the diffe- 


working of Karma, and pi 
There were in the district 
2,000 Brethren who were di 
were also five Deva-Temples and the 


ist se ivi || mell. 
rent non-Buddhist sects Jived pe : x 
“There are three topes all built by Asoka; very numerous traces left by 


the Four Past Buddhas; topes (or a top?) for the relics of the following 


holy disciples of Sakya Ju-lai, viz., Sariputra, Mudgalaputra, Penne- 
maitriyaniputra, Upali, Anand, and Rahula; topes for Manjusri and 
other deities. In the ‘Three Longs’ of every year, and on the Six Fast 
days of every month, the Brethren with mutual rivalry, making up 
parties, and taking materials of worship with many valuables, repair 
to the images of their special patrons. The Abhidharma Brethren 
offer worship to Sariputra, the Samadhists to Mudgalaputra, the Sut- 
raists to Purnamaitriyaniputra, the Vinayists to Upali, the bhikshunis 
to the various deities. On these days the topes vie with each other in 
worship; banners and sun-shades are displayed, the incense makes 
clouds, and the flowers are scattered in showers, sun and moon are 
obscured and the mountain ravines convulsed; the king and his states- 
men devote themselves to good works. 

“Going east from the capital five or six li, one comes to a ‘hill monastery’ 
the chamber of which was quarried in a steep bank, a narrow defile 
being used to form its entrance. This monastery had been made by the 
venerable Upagupta and it enclosed a tope with a finger nail relic of the 
Buddha. Through the north rockwall of the monastery was a cave 
above 20 feet high by 30 feet wide, within which were piled up fine 
four-inch slips of wood (that is, tallies). When the venerable Upagupta 
was preaching and converting, every married couple, which attained 
arhatship, put down a tally here, but for single members of families, 
although they became arhats, no record of the fact was kept. 

“The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to state that to the south-east of the 

| cave (that is, the cave monastery) and 24 or 25 li (about 5 miles) from 

it was a large dried up pond beside which was a tope. This was the 

ae yee tells ae at which when the Buddha was once walk- 

caused the honey aa an oie arate sa a Na EES 

M cheat NG sae with water and then distributed among 

done 4 oe pon the monkey gambolled with delight, fell into 

p tch) and died and by the religious merit of this offering 

: was born asahuman being. 

et ee a to narrate that to the north of the dried up pond, 

Ay eae m it, was a large wood in which were footsteps of the 

ast Buddhas, left by them as they walked up and d Hardly 

these were topes to mark the places at which P ovn p 

a of the Buddha’s 1250 great disciples had E A aa oms 

iy There were also memorials of ples ha practised absorbed meditation. 

ii of the Buddha’s frequent visits to this district 


$ 
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for the purpose of preaching.*” 
Another Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, who p 
400 A.D., does not give so many detai 
a firmis the predominan: of Buddhism in the city. He attests to the presence 
of twenty monasteries and 3,000 bhikshus at Mathura of that time: 

From Was part travelling south-east for somewhat less than eighty 
yojanas, the pilgrims passed by many monasteries, containing in all 
nearly ten thousand priests. Having passed by all ‘these the ae 
at a country called Muttra or Mandor, and went alone the a Jumna 
on the right and left banks of which there are twenty monasteries sith 
some three thousand priests. The faith is here becoming very popular 
and all the kings of the countries in northern India to the west of the 
desert are firm believers, when they make offering to the priests, they 
take off their caps of State, and together with their families and officials 
of the court, wait personally upon the priests at table. At the end of the 
meal they spread carpets on the ground, and sit down facing the 
president, not venturing to sit on couches in the presence of priests. 
The arrangements at these ceremonies of faith have been handed down 
by tradition from the time when Buddha was in the world even up 
to the present-day.’ 


assed through Mathura in about 
ls of the city. Nevertheless he also 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


The accounts of the Chinese pilgrims leave little doubt that roundabout 
the 4th-7th centuries A.D. Mathura was mainly a Buddhist city. It contained 
many Buddhist stupas and monasteries. It is due to almost complete want 
of historical literature about ancient India that we get little information 
about them. : 

During his tenure of office in the Archaeologica! Survey of India (1861- 
1884), Alexander Cunningham sought to throw light on ancient Mathura 
through archaeological explorations and excavations of the old mounds 
of this region.® Besides collecting numerous Buddhist antiquities from many 
sites, he discovered a standing Buddha image from the mound at Katra. 
It contains an inscription of the Gupta year 232 (A.D. 551/52) on ee 
599/600) recording that it was dedicated by the Buddhist nun Jaya ra 
to the Yasa Vihara. The find makes it clear that in the sixth century A.D. 
a Buddhist sanctuary did stand on this ca K 

In the archaeological explorations ana exca Wa 5 
Cunningham was KN helped by F.S. Growse, the then pa Sante 
of Mathura (1871-1877).° Growse collected e re ee vel pillars 
antiquities from the Jamalpur mound, such as, statues, Nie = ree 
railings, small stone stupas and umbrellas, some ee Ch istian centuries. 
criptions of the time of the Kushana emperors of the a id F o the vihara of 
One of these inscriptions states that a pillar was Ss a BiH 
Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Huvishka. In anothe 


tions of the Mathura area, 
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as the cooking stone of the Kakatikas in their own vihara 
name of which is lost. A still another inscrip- 
tion refers to the tem ple of the holy lord of snakes, r ae 5 peace 
According to the fourth inscription a Brahmana o ‘t 16 ae ava S a, the 
x amin Mahakshatrapa Somdasa, built a tank, a reservoir, a 
e-slab. These inscriptions show that nearabout 
a this site had at least two Buddhist viharas, 
grove. All this agrees well with the large 
dried-up pond mentioned by Yuan-Chuang as adjoining the amy on the spot 
where Buddha was offered honey by a monkey, and to the north of which 
there was a large wood in which there were footsteps left by the Four Past 
Buddhas walking up and down. l i 

Growse also explored the Chaubara mounds which had already yielded 
a gold reliquary and a steatite relic casket. He found here a Buddha head, 
an inscribed railing pillar, and an inscribed lower part of aseated Bodhisattva 
statue, While the first inscription shows that a stupa existed at this place in 
the first century A.D., the second, dated inthe year 33 of Hukishka, gives 
Madhuravanaka as the name of the stupa. 

Growse collected a large number of antiquities from many other places 
also and in 1874 he set up a museum at Mathura to house these antiquities. 

In three seasons from 1888 to 1891, Dr. A. Fuhrer exposed a great Jain 
stupa, two Jain temples, and several other structures at Kankali Tila. He 
unearthed thousands of beautifully-carved architectural pieces, numerous Jain 
statues, highly ornamented stoneslabs etc., often inscribed.’ From the several 
inscriptions, found at this site, it is clear that all through the first millennium 
A.D. there stood a Jain sanctuary at this place. 

The close of the 19th century marks the end of the golden period of archaeo- 
logical researches at Mathura. Pt. Radha Krishna, however, continued this 
work with the same zeal in the beginning of the current century. His excava- 
tions’ at Mat, Mora, and Ganeshra resulted in the discovery of several impor- 
tant inscriptions which refer to the existence of Buddhist stupas and temples 
at these places in the Shaka-Kushana period. The well-known headless 
Statue of Kanishka, inscribed with his name, was found at Mat. 
as ae a pa R from the Indian Art Museum, West Berlin, 
ea we eee ee = 4 Poon the mound at Sonkh, which 
place in the reign of Ken en TE 3 = aa a ofa stupe al the 
layers of successive cultures of Lies Gant NS e oa 
with certain breaks, but also hoe fee ose BBS: fe | SUDA D 
Kan a a GAS of two apsidal shrines of the 

antiquities found in the excavations contian 


valuable istori ates A 

TF ae ae old coins, inscribed seals, beautiful sculptures, 
> a 4 a 

| period.” ove all severel rare bronze statues of the Kushana 


slab is designated 
at Srikunda in some park, the 


treasurer of Sv 
grove, a pillar, and a ston 
the beginning of the Christian er 
one naga temple, one tank, and one 
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OUTCOME OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK 


The above-mentioned and. 
prove beyond all doubt that the ol see = : 
the relics of a big ancient city.” Numerous coins TE “9 Sijine 
found from these mounds make it evident that the city noushad MAR 
second century B.C. to the seventh century A.D., mostly under ee ne 
Greek, the Shaka and the Kushana rulers of ancient India. At that ti ; ‘t 
had a number of Buddhist and Jain stupas and monasteries rand a ae 
shrines of Nagas, Yakshas, etc. To judge from the huge amount of cate 
fully carved pieces of pillars and railings acquired from these siete B 
some of the stupas of this city appear to be as large andas ornamented ag 
those of Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati. In the words of Dr. Vogel, “Thus 
we can still imagine the ancient city of Mathura, as it revealed itself to the 
wondering eyes of the pilgrims, with the glittering domes of its stupas, enclos- 
ed by elaborate railings and surmounted by rows of parasols, with the dazzl- 
ing splendour of its temple in which gigantic Buddhas silently received the | 
homage of the faithful, and with its massive convents thronged by hundreds | 
of yellow-robed monks.” | 
The vast amount of sculptural remains discovered at Mathura indicate 
that this city went one step further than the old Buddhist stupas in making 
the images of Buddha and not representing him by symbols alone. With the | 
easily available sandstone at Sikr' in its neighbourhood, Mathura became | 
a great manufactory for the supply of Buddhist sculptures all over Northern | 


haeological researches 


India. It turned the whole course of religious development in India towards 
idolatory which ultimately resulted in the growth of Bhakti movement, of whose 
Krishna branch, Mathura became the main centre. Thus the key for a proper 
understanding of not only ancient Mathura but that of the whole ancient 
Indian culture lies in the archaeological explorations and excavations of the 
old mounds of Mathura. 


LINE FOR FUTURE ACTION 


isnot yet complete. Though large 
nnected facts of the lost history 
ork has still to be done: 

are housed in numerous 
and abroad, most of which 


The archaeological search for Mathura 
in number, its antiquities give only bare, unco 
of Mathura. For a clearer picture much more W 

l. The numberless antiquities of Mathura 


museums and. private collections of India < their exhaustive and 
have not published their catalogues. For é 


S ; all the 
systematic study by the scholars, it is necessary E 
antiquities scattered in so many places, and TOD S 
exhaustive, classified, fully annotated, and illustrate a cent Mathura, 
2. A detailed, up-to-date work, covering every a ues, In its absence 
should be published on the basis of ily SiC : es thee right places. 
_ it is difficult to assign the individual antiquities 
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nlorations and excavations have shown that the old mounds 
ne tain invaluable antiquities. They have to be properly 
eee Ta served. For undertaking further explorations and 
a a f a es TOE in a systematic manner, it is necessary 
Bee | comprehensive work containing the detailed site-plans, 

Re cols and lists of the antiquities of each saa ca SA 
4. Up to this time no old site of Mathura has peen u NA in 
: a scientific manner. Large-scale archaeological excavations of these 

sites are sure to throw new light on ancient Mathura. 


oa 
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An Image Of Haragaurj 
From Mathura 


B.N. SHARMA 


mit ara fanfa fast TT 

fara aa a safe KATA ASAT | 

TAA NGETAN WaT 

gaei sa 3g T STAT fraa | l 
i.e, ‘Stupid man enters deep lakes and wanders over lonely and terrible forests 
and long mountains in search of flowers. Alas! do not people here know to 
offer you, O Lord of Uma, the single lotus of their heart and rest in happiness?” 
thus says ‘Sivanandalahari’? (9) while eulogising the greatness of Siva, the 
Great God Mahadeva and the divine spouse of Parvati. 

Images of Siva with his consort Uma or Parvati are variously known in 
different contexts as Umamahesvara, Haragauri, Umasahita, Somamskanda, 
Alinganachandrasekhara-murti, etc. Among these, the images of Haragauri, 
are most common as proved by both literary and archaeological evidences. 
The Vishnudharmottara Purana’, the Brhatsamhita2, the Aparajitaprchchha® 
and the Rupamandana' describe the iconography of the image of Ardha- 
narisvara and Haragauri. 

The earliest sculptures of Haragauri showing Siva and Parvati standing in 
alingana-mudra, have been found in Mathura. These have been dated to the 
Kushana period, c. 2nd Century A.D.5 In a few sculptures, Siva is shown 
urdh va-reta and bears a third vertical eye mark, urdhva-trinetra on the forehead. 
ees i ae R the ERS assuring protection to his devotees, 
Aa e the neck of Uma, standing in bashful attitude 

E S $ S Nandi bull, is depicted in the background. 
ah Mess ae ura which reached its zenith during the Gupta 
E arvati standing or seated on the bull Nandi with 

nda on their right and left sides ctively. An 
excellent sculpture carved inth hi F SG enn a 
acquired by the National va ite Spotted red sandstone has been recently 
ES GREEN, th. Sin coe ae New Delhi (Acc. No. 72.72; height 
Nandi bull. Their heads and = eee ee ce) by sides aeainst the 
Siva, now lost, was probably E damaged and lost. The right hand of 
left is laid round Paryati’s k ed to the shoulder in abhayamudra. The 

neck and holds a water-pot. He wears a necklet 
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Fig, 1 
Haragauri in the National Museum Collection. 
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Fig. 2 
Haragauri j i 
aragauri image in the Mathura Museum Collection 
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AN IMAGE OF HARAGAURI FROM MATHURA 


fpearls, and dhoti secured witha belt se AN 
o Ea fight arm of Ca a z scarf is fallingon the left thigh. 
lola-haşta. She wears a ratna-kundala in the 
string falling between her breasts, armlets, : 
tied with an elaborate mekhaja, with tassels falling on t} diaphanous Sari 
scarf falling from her shoulders and arms. & on the thighs. There is a 


“The slight st EN. 
fullness of the breasts and attenuated waist Bit stoop owing to the 


5 on broad hips 
lines of Kalidasa stokanamra stanabhyam ‘slightly bent E Kak ae 
g r 


breasts’ a KD ani alasagamana ‘of slow gait by. the -burden of hip’? 
have been remarkably delineated by the Mathura sculptor of the Gupta 
period, 5th Century A.D. 

The most noteworthy feature in this im 
urdhya reta aspect usually indicated by the membrum virile depicted aloft. 
As remarked by the late Dr. V.S. Agrawala, “Siva is here represented in his 
post-nuptial state enjoying the company of his consort”’.8 

An almost similar and contemporary sculpture, though slightly weather- 
worn, is also displayed in the Mathura Museum (Acc. No. 30.2084; height 91.5 
ems.; fig. 2). The sculpture is carved on both sides with figures of Siva and 
Parvati in close embrace. Their pose and attitude are also very much similar 
to the National Museum statue, and here too Siva is shown carrying a 
kamandalu in his left hand thrown around the neck of his consort. 

The urdhya-reta aspect in the image of Siva is also quite distinct and re- 
minds us of similar sculptures representing the Haragauri theme, found at 
Kosam (modern Kaushambi) near Allahabad and now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta and also the newly discovered marble statue from Tapa Skandar, 
Afghanistan (height 81.5cms.)!° This particular feature in the sculptures of 
Siva is sometimes found not only in his independent images, as one can see 
in the standing image of the deity from Uttar Pradesh and now in the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, Los Angeles,” but also in an image of 
Harihara from Madhya Pradesh in the National Museum, New Delhi (Acc. 
No. L 672) and Ardhanarisvara sculpture from Rajasthan in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Jhalawar (No. 88). Besides these, the sculptures of the Pala 
period (C. 750-1199 A.D.) of Eastern India, which depict many Gupta 
characteristics still lingering on them, also show the images of eae 
Natesa and Kalyanasundara-murti as urdhva-retas. This aspect 1$ not St 
a Bs rA s of Bhairava, where 
in such sculptures from South India, excepting the image 
Siva is invariably shown as a nude figure.” 


bracelets and a 


age is that Siva is shown in his 
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Conservation Problems 
Of Mathura Sculptures 


O.P. AGRAWAL 


The Archaeological Museum, Mathura (now redesignated as the Govern- 
‘ment Museum, Mathura) is justly proud of its vast treasure of finely carved 
‘stone sculptures and architectural pieces representing a golden era of Indian 
Art. The stone at Mathura has led itself to be easily carved and modelled into 
images and designs with intricate patterns. The surface of the Mathura 
Sculpture is smooth and the details sharp. The use of spotted stone—buff 


images is their laminated Structure giving a layered surface with alternating 
colours of red and buff, producing an unusual effect. The ancient sculptor 
must have been attracted by these peculiar features of the Mathura stone to 
prompt him to use it abundantly for his images. But, these very features have 
today proved to be of disastrous consequence to a great majority of sculptures 
in the collection of the Mathura Museum. One can now see layer after layer 
of the smooth surtace of many sculptures separating and chipping off in small 
pieces. In some cases, the surtace has become powdery and is slowly disin- 
tegrating, and as a consequence the details are being gradually obliterated, 
In some other cases, the slabs are Separatingin to two or more layers. This 
situation naturally alarmed the Mathura Museum authorities and that led to 
the present study. 


NATURE OF STONE 


In order to be able to understand the causes of deterioration of the Mathura 
sculpture and to be able to suggest a remedy for its control, first of all we shall 
have to understand the nature of the stone of which the sculptures are carved. 
Most of the Mathura School sculptures are made of sandstone—red, buff 
and spotted—most probably obtained from the Fatehpur Sikri ae 
Geologically, the Fatehpur Sikri quarries belong to the uppermost series z : : 
Vindhyan system—known as the Upper Bhanders." Sandstones are 5. 
the most common rocks throughout this division. Generally they are a a 
uniformly fine grain and texture. The composition remains ea 
long distances. The colours of the rock are reported to be variegate 
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fred, yellow or buff, or grey, while they are often motelled or speckled, 
= isseminati he colouring matter, OT to its removal by 


5 ; : i ination of tl 
owing to the variable dissemuina i ea: : 
NG, 2 Tts softness, fine texture and easy workability has made this 


sandstone a popular medium for sculpture and architecture. 
FORMATION OF SANDSTONE? 


In order to understand clearly the deterioration of the Mathura sculpture, 
it will be worthwhile to study the process of formation of sandstones. Sand- 
stone is a sedimentary rock. The sedimentary rocks are foriaed of material 
derived from the decay of previously existing rocks. This material, normally 
consisting of gravel, sand, silt, mud and clay, etc. is transported from its source 
and deposited in layers one over the other by the action of water, wind, or 
glacial ice and then converted into rock. Streams carry vith them broken 
rock particles, sand, etc. and pour into lakes or ponds. The rock waste, called. 
detritus, settles at the bottom and forms a layer. Deposition of sediments one 
over the other, year after year, produces a layered structure. Each layer of 
the rock may vary in composition, according to the nature of the material that 
is deposited, and consequently in properties like texture, colour, thickness, 
etc. Each individual layer is called a stratum. 

Stratification during sedimentation develops due to variation in the condi- 
tions of deposition or in the size of the particles. If uniform conditions 
prevail during deposition, there will be no stratification. 

Sandstones are composed of grains of quartz held together by a cement or 
a binder. The cements differ much and therefore different varieties of sand- 
stones are produced. In some of them the binding material is silica; in some 
it is a carbonate generally calcite, but also dolomite or siderite; in some 
itis clay; and in others it is iron oxides, either reddish (hematite) or yellowish. 
The sandstones are known as calcareous sandstones, argillaceous sandstones, 
Ferruginous sandstones and siliceous sandstones according to the nature of 
their cementing material. 

The first stage in cementing is the deposition of a thin mineral film on the 
TER wa nag a gag deposition of sediment, the process 
eon are ae particles are attached only at their points 

results in a weak and porous rock. If the deposition is conti- 
nued, all empty spaces tend to be filled by cementing material and. the resulting 
rock is harder. The various processes of diagenesis i i 
tion, oxidation and reducti soe Gale Lee mechanical compa ga 
decrees reduction, dehydration, crystallization of colloids, te- 
crystallization, etc. lithify the deposited material : 
and produce a rock. 


e are hard or loose according to the cementing material and 

ast aren Ra ees A diagenesis the sedimented material has undergone. 
„fo ERE 5 

of sand together, but as rexample, on dehydration is able to hold the grains 


a as Bs not produce a hard enoughrock. Sucha rock easi- 
Manan aie iy ected by water. The same situation prevails if one 
ck has been formed by this process. On the other hand, clay 
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if recrystallized yields firm and durable rocks.4 

The argillaceous (i.e. of clay) stratum or inclusions in a rock will be adver- 
sely affected by movement of water, while the rest of the stone, if its grains are 
firmly cemented by a more durable process, will remain in a better condition. 
In general, siliceous cementing material proves harder and more durable than 
clay cementing material or calcareous cementing material. There will be more 
movement of water and of salt solutions in porous stone or in a porous stratum 
than in a compact stone or stratum. Ifa slab is made up of strata differing in 
chemical and physical properties, each stratum will behave differently. It is 
possible to have porous and non-porous stratum in one single rock. 

Bonding strength between two adjoining strata in a rock will depend upon 
how far the /ithification of the material between two layers had undergone. 
If there is no bond in-between the two, what is produced are plane-bedded 
slabs or what are called free-stones. If a bond is there but is weak, a rock will 


be produced but the joining places of each layer will remain weak spots 
in the system. 


MOVEMENT OF WATER AND DETERIORATION 


There are several weathering agencies cf stone of which water is the most 
important. Atmosphere and biological growths are the other agencies of 
weathering.’ 

Stone objects, either movable or immovable, can obtain their supply of 
water from rain, from surface-water, like streams, rivers, lakes and sea, from 
ground or from atmosphere. From whatever source water is obtained, it has 
a deteriorating effect on the components of stone. This effect is much more 
pronounced ina structure like that of sandstone which has various weak points 
in the form of joints and inclusions of weak layers and weak spots. Water, if 
it can find access in the stone object, can dissolve many of the components of 
sandstone, and thereby weaken the cement consolidating the sand particles. 

Water, even rain water, is never pure. Rain water dissolves carbon di- 
oxide of the atmosphere producing carbonic acid. If the atmosphere is conta- 
minated, impurities in rain water also increase. In an industrial atmosphere, 
for example, it may contain sulphates, chlorides, nitrates, etc. Water from 
rivers, streams and lakes similarly contain many impurities. Ground-water 
always contain salts of different kinds present in the soil. Its ion content 
depends on the type of soil and the length of travel of water. 

If salts are present in water the effect of water on the minerals and the 
cementing material of stones including sandstones is much more pee 
Presence of saltin water besides having a chemical effect also has a mechanica 
effect on the surface of the stone, resulting in loss of cohesion. Physical pee 
of migration, dissolution and crystallization of salts, give rise to in ee 
stresses which produce cracking, cleavage and decay of porous ee 
of stone. On dehydration salts appear on the surface of the stone in the 


of efflorescence. 
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DETERIORATION OF MATHURA SCULPTURES 


© a assı ed into tk 
|| a M um sculptures can be clas: fi 
Deterioration of Mat ur use 


following main categories: 

< į. Cleavage of surface layer 
ii. Splitting of thick layers 
iii. Disintegration of surface 
iv. Pitting effect 

v. Accidental damage 


1 
|| 


Cleavage of Surface Layer 


A 


A whole layer from the surface of some sculptures, about 2 to 3 mm. 
thick, is detaching itself from the main body. The material of the separating 
surface layer is not weak. It seems as if there was a bond between the surface 
layer and the rest of the sculpture, and that bond is now disintegrating. 
The separating layer has not turned into powder and falls off in pieces, often 
small but sometimes big also. An extreme example of this type of deteriora- 
tion can be seen in the Head of Jina (5th Century A.D., Mathura Museum 
Acc. No. B. 61). (Fig. 1 and 2). The layered structure of the stone is very 
much evident. The symmetrical placing of laminations, with nose as the cen- 
tre, is a clear indication of the deliberate use of the stone to give a special effect 
to the face. There are several other sculptures suffering fromt his type of 
deterioration. 

The amount of soluble salts present in such sculptures is not very high. It 
is obvious that the bond between the various strata of the sandstone used for 
these sculptures was not very strong and has been further weakened by the 
action of weathering agencies, particularly water. The decay can be arrested to 
a certain extent by filling up small gaps, caused by flaking of surface-layer, with 
a suitable putty. A putty prepared with a mixture of polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sionand powder ofsandstone can be tried. The edges of larger gaps should be 
secured with putty as is done for filletting of wall-painting edges to secure 


plaster to the carrier. It is imperative for effective preservation that the rise 
of ground-water is totally stopped. 


Splitting of Thick Layers 


Ins ` aes 
rat eae a cases, the sculptures are splitting apart into two or more 
, Sometimes as much as 15 to 20 cms. These splits are not cracks in 


the us 

wet a ks are cleavages of layers in one single plane. 
p x rough the whole obj vai 9 - in 

two or more pieces exposing clea ject, the object is separated out 


n-cut, plane surf: i e. 
An ext : p urfaces at the point of cleavag 
ing Ka A ae type of deterioration can be seen in the Pillar show- 
of the splitting fate (Mathura Museum Acc. No. 00. C2) (Fig. 3). Because 
one the face of the male figure has already been lost. The 
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Fig. | 

Head of Jina, 5th century A.D. The surface layer of the stone has separated and. is flaking off. 
The layered structure is very much apparent. S-lection of the stone had been done very 
carefully to produce symmetrical striations on the face. The binding material between 
the various layers is gradually disintegrating, giving rise to their separation. 
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Fig. 2 
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Fig. 3 

Pillar showing architectural motif. The stone is 
Splitting into several parts. The separation is in 
one plane. The face of the male figure has already 
been lost. The fore-arm and the belly is separated 
from the rest of the sculpture and may fall off 


any time. 
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Fig. 4 
Front view © 
holding lot 


fa Railing with a Vrikshika 


us. Acc. No. 33.2345. 


Fig. 5 
Side view of Fig. 4. Because 
of the splitting of layers, the 
whole figure of the woman is 
separating from the main 
pillar. The cleavage can be 
seen in this illustration. 
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Fig. 6 

View of one side of the Door Jamb from 
Chaurasttila, Mathura, 2nd century A.D. 
Acc. No. 51446. The surface of the Jamb is 
clayey and is disintegrating. Many of the fine 
details have already been lost. The other side 
of the slab isa more durable variety of sand- 
stone and is, therefore, still in a better 
condition. 
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Fig. 7 
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Fig. 8 ; i 
Railing pillar with Woman in Toilet 


at the back. Only portions of this 
slab are clayey and are, therefore, 


comparatively softer. These portions 


are gradually disintegrating. 


j i ; Fig. 9 
Side view of Fig. 8. Separation of the 
various layers of the stone has started. 
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Wa 

hand and the belly is also Separated now and may fall off any moment. 3 

Yet another example is seen in the Railport with a vrikshika holding lotus | { 
(Mathura Museum Acc. No. 33.2345) (Fig. 4). Examination of the side of | 
the railing (Fig. 5) reveals that the whole figure of the woman is gradually sepa- k 
rating from the base. A wide cleavage between the carved figure and the pillar B 
can beseen. A portion of the right leg has already fallen off. | 

In these cases also it seems as if the separated portions were bonded together ii 
by a natural cement and now that this 


separating out. The only remedy is to introduce a synthetic adhesive in- 
between the two separating portions in order to provide a fresh, strong bond. 
Epoxy resins can prove reliable adhesives for this purpose. If the gap is wide, 
a filler like sandstone powder can be mixed with the resin, 


bond is weakened the two layers are f 


` 
Disintegration of Surface 


In some of the sculptures the surface layer has considerably weakened and 
as a result is now disintegrating. There is an appreciable weakening and decay 
of the material of the surface. The brittle and powdered surface falls off in 
small particles. This type of disintegration is different from the surface- 
cleavage in which the whole surface layer separates out from stone. The dis- H 
integration of the surface, because of its becoming weak and brittle can be noti- | i 
ced in the Door Jamb from Chaurasitila (Mathura Museum Acc. No. 51446, 
2nd Century A.D.) (Fig. 6). The surface of the door-jamb is disintegrating Be. 
resulting in loss of the fine details. (Fig. 7). It is instructive to note that the | 
other side of the door-jamb is not affected; the panels on that side are intact 
and the details stillsharp. This anomaly in the behaviour of the two sides can 
be attributed to the fact that the stone-beam has a bilayered structure and the 
composition of the material of the two layers differ from each other. The 
affected side has a muddy appearance and the other side has a red colour. 

Another notable example of this type of disintegration is seen in the Railing 
Pillar depicting Jataka stories (Mathura Museum Acc. No. J. 5) (Fig. 8). The i) 
surface of some portions of the Pillar has disintegrated and the particles of the 4 , 
stone from these portions are falling off. It is again worth noting that the | 
colour of the affected portions is muddy while the portions which are i 
retaining the details are red. The other side of the pillar, red in colour i 


I AEE EE PE 
s ee a O 


Wi 
depicting a woman in toilet is not affected. In this pillar the layers of the | | 
stone are also separating from each other as evidenced by the examination 
of the side. (Fig. 9). The matrix of the affected portions in both these | 
objects is clay and it appears it did not get completely lithified. In such a | 


Situation as mentioned earlier, the cement remains weak and is easily affected | 
by movement of water. On the other hand the unaffected portion had a more 
durable cemenf—iron oxide and silica—and has, therefore, withstood the 
action of water better. : 
Since the deterioration is due to the decay of the material cementing the son) 
particles, impregnation of the surface with a synthetic resin like a 2 to 3% 
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acetate Or epoxy-resin, should prove effective. It 
ethod of deep-impregnation advocated 


sto use the mi zone 
ecessary that the ingress of water from ground is 


solution of polyvinyl 
should be advantagcou 
by K. Lal Gauri.® Itis n 
totally eliminated. 
Distinguishable fro 
material has become wea 
surface has become pow 
very much noticeable in one s 


m this type of disintegration, in which the surface 
kand is falling off in particles, 1s the type in which the 
dery and the sand grains are crumbling. This effect is 
ide of the Railing Pillar depicting Jataka 
stories (Mathura Museum Acc. No. 11.151) (Fis. 10). The affected surface 
ike a sand-paper and soft. (Fig. 11). The sand-powder falls off with 

aa touch of the finger. The material has become so weak that the 


slab has developed a crack running from the top panel to the bottom panel. 


Surprisingly the other side of the pillar showing a woman holdinga bunch of 
D 


grapes and a wine-pot (Fig. 12) isin good condition. Apparently this is so 


due to the difference in the material of the two sides. The affected portion 
is more porous than the other side. 

The same type of decay is seen in the red sandstone sculpture Uma 
Maheshwari (Mathura Museum, Acc. No. 2084) (Fig. 13). The face of Uma 
(Fig. 14) is badly mutilated and its details are completely lost. 

In these cases damage has resulted due to the presence of soluble salts and 
the chemical and physical effect produced by them on the stone structure. The 
porous stone has become considerably weakened due to continuous action of 
salts.7 The first step in the treatment of such sculptures is stopping of 
entrance of ground-water and then elimination of salts from the stone. When 
the salts are completely removed, the surface can be consolidated with preser- 
vative coatings. 


Pitting Effect 


Ina few sculptures we see the formation of small pits on the surface, espe- 
cially inthe places where there were buffspots. Itisapparent that the material 
of the buff spots had disintegrated and is consequently falling off and thus pro- 
ducing small pits. Such pits can be filled with a synthetic resin—sandstone 


powder putty to protect from further decay. Ingress of ground-water should 
be stopped. 


Accidental Damage 


A int 
En aes in the Museum have been damaged by accident, €-8- 
g or paint splashes (Fig. 15 and 16). But this type of damage is not 


peculiar to Mathura st : 
dealt with here. one and can happen anywhere and is, therefore, not 
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face has become powdery. An | 
irregular crack is seen in the i 
slab running from the top panel | 
to the lower panel. The slab isof 
stratified structure. The crack 
runs only in the upper strata. 
The lower layer is still intact as 


| 
| 
Fig. 10 iy 
Effect of salt on stone. The sur- | 
A 
\ 


evidenced by the figure carved on it 
the back of this slab shown in i 
. Be 
Fig. 12. 
| 
| 
{i} 
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Fig. 1! at 
“y view of FIS- 

Back vie Soe 

carrying bunch of grapes 

a Di > 


cent. A.D. ACC. No. 11.151. 


10 showing a woman 
d wine pot. 2nd 


Fig. 12 
Details of one of the panels of 
Fig. 10. Effect of salt has 
made the surface weak. 
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Fig. 13 

Uma Maheshwari. 6th cent. A.D. Acc. 
No. 2084 This image is deteriorating due to 
the effect of salts and consequent exfoliation 
of surface layer. 


Fig. 14 
Detail of the face of Uma. 
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Fig. 15 
Splashes of paint on a sculpture. 


Fig. 16 
Pillar broken by accident. 
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CONCLUSION 


It will be clear from the above discussion that deterioration suffered by the 
Mathura sculpture is mainly due to its peculiar structure and due to the action 
of ground-water and salts. Although deterioration is proceeding fast, ‘it is 
possible to put a stop to it if a concerted effort is made for the preservation of 
this priceless collection. The vast treasure of Indian Art, available at the 
Mathura Museum, deserves all attention. However, the collection is so large 
and the problems so great that nothing short of a special project can save these 
valuable sculptures. 
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Museum And The Child 


C. SIVARAMAMURTI 


The museum is a great forum for moulding the intellect and right insight 
into things in a child. One of the greatest responsibilities of a State is to nur- 
ture a juvenile population with the aim of making of it the best of adults that 
could bring a great reputation to the country. It is recorded in history that 
Magasthanes could not find a single person in India who knew what it was 
to utter falsehood. This was only in the fourth century B.C. If a nation is 
to be great, the rock-bed of this foundation should necessarily be the highest 
character. Character is built up by a love for a diligent adherence to ethical 
values. Ethical values almost come as a habit, if sufficiently early in life the 
child knows the right path to tread. 

It is said that in India the character of the people was moulded by the illite- 
rates—young and old—listening to the narration of selected portions of the 
epics which had the highest ethical values embodied in them. Thus, Sanat- 
sujatiya and Viduraniti from the Udyogaparya, Yakshaprasna from the 
Vanaparya and long passages from the Anusasana and Santiparyas, in addi- 
tion to various itihasas or fables narrated, have had a permanent impress on 
the minds of young and old that listened to them. The stories of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana have been incorporated in the Buddhist and J aina 
legends. The tender devotion of a son to the parents of the Sama Jataka is 
a repetition of the story in the Ramayana. Vidhurapandita in the Jataka 
named after himis another version of Vidura, the wise courtier of Dhritrashtra. 
Sibi Jataka is again a narration of the story in the Mahabharata. 
Mandhata is not any different. The other well-known fables had already 
occurred in the Mahabharata and later in the Panchatantra. The eye and ear 
have both been helped in assimilating ideas by exposition by word of mouth 
and through sculpture, the earliest of them belonging to the second century 
B.C. from Bharhut, Sanchi and elsewhere, with labels to explain the theme 
narrated. The rail around the Bharhut stupa was more or less an ethical 
or a spiritual museum for one and all to see, observe, reflect and. act upon. 
The story of Mandhata at Borobudur has been so graphically depicted as an 
illustration of an act of merit that could bring down a rain of corn, of silken 
garments, and even of gold. The story of Vessantara cannot but nee oa 
the deepest concern for sacrifice. Similarly Sibi Jataka, Mandhata ataka, 
at least as it isillustrated at Nagarjunakonda; is a-lesson against over-stepping 
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and draws a line at what should be a limit for ambition. The column for 
Garuda at Besnagar with the three immortal worlds, fm amritapadani, 

i = . . 3 KO ti 
Fai tyaga and apramada, point to what in India was considered the most 


essential in action, self-control, sacrifice and alertness. If temples, stupas i 
and chaityas have been great muscums for leading the public on the path ol 
ical values, how much more should the present museums be in this 
direction. : 

With independence achieved, India’s next target should be to achieve the 
highest ethical place in a modern world. The world moves apace, and. when 
the whole world is movingina direction, it is not easily possible for any country 
or nation to totally disregard the general trends of the time and act differently. 
Yet, India, that has had a great ethical heritage, has a greater responsibi- 
lity in this direction than any other country in the world. In a country, where 
i even the highest gods were not allowed to escape the consequence of unethical 
| attitude, there cannot be two opinions about the importance of this theme. 
i Begging was looked down upon, and if Vishnu chose to beg, he would neces- 

sarily become & Vamana, an ugly dwarf. If Brahma chose to utter a falschood, 
i he would no more have a temple for his worship. If Siva plucked a head off 
the neck of Brahma, the consequences hounded him, making him wander a 
naked beggar, begging alms in the very skull cap of Brahma. 

The responsibility of training children in ethical values was SO immensely 
felt, that from the earliest years of childhood, the elders in the house, the 
parents Or grandparents, would narrate stories to the inquisitive little ones, 
and get them interested. apparently in the stories, but really in the ethical 
values drawn therefrom. The righteous outlook of Rama, his heroic deeds, 
his adherence to truth, his attitude towards his parents, the dutiful wife in 
Sita, the unswerving loyality of Hanuman, the loving and self-sacrificing 
attitude of Lakshmana, the noble attitude of Bharata, that spurned a throne, 
all these constitute great lessons apart from the story value which would appeal 
to the child, and incidentally help him to imbibe virtues. Similarly the Maha- 
bharata. The museums have abundant material for conveying this lesson to 
the juveniles as they come. It is indeed. a great thing to impress on 4 young 
child that can be easily moulded, that living in a riverine area, one should 
consider oneself a child on the lap of the sand dunes of the mother river, 
that nourishes them all with abundant water, assuring crops, like the mother 
that sustains her babies with milk. A sculpture from Mathura representing 
= a touching her breast is an instance to illustrate the point. The 
; cei x Pa aa in the panel from Nagarjunakonda, shows 

emperor pointing to the celestial sphere, and telling his people how 
he fell, since he could not control his ambition. 

The spirit of tolerance and respect for every kind of religion is to be learnt 
through another sculpture, where Narasimha, the might from 
Orissa, is shown equally adoring Siva at Bhub ghty emperor ; 
PAT egen ah l JAM, mes Hn eee Jagannatha at Puri, 
deity, for whom he built the ae all, being a devotee of the solar 

monumental temple at Konarak. 
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The sculpture on the back of the scene from the Mrichchhakatika is an indi- 
cation of what to avoid. The wily courtesan, the results of the excess of drink, 
the helplessness of one entangled in the clutches of a harlot and so forth, 
all show what the society should shun and avoid, developing a sense of sanctity 
in character, immaculate personal life. The Duta Jataka illustrated in another 
panel from Nagarjunakonda shows how one should share a good thing with 
another. It teaches one to be unselfish. Good food was not for the king alone 
but to be shared with others. This is a telling story narrated also in a telling 
fashion. The panel of Dakshinamurti, where the deer and the serpent are shown 
together, implies the connotation of the sanctity of a saint, equally friendly 
to all, with neither the serpent as his foe nor the deer as his friend: and in his 
presence even the opposites would need come together as friends, because 
of the atmosphere of the spiritual love towards all living beings. The ethics 

of war are learnt through such sculptures as the one from Amaravati, where 

the charioteer in position fights his counterpart, but not one unprovided 

with a vehicle. The elephant rider is equally matched, the cavalier not with 

a foot soldier but with another on horseback. The spirit of appreciation of 
heroism for its own sake is seen in a sculpture raised as a memorial for a hound, 

that the prince loved dearly, in appreciation of its valorous death in fighting 

a tiger that it killed before it itself died. The king as a great scholar, appreciat- 

ing and encouraging literary output by calling an assembly of poets and read- 

ing out their works is clearly depicted in a panel from Konarak, where 

Narasimha is shown amidst poets. It was the duty of every one, and especially 

a prince, to equip oneself in learning, not to parade his knowledge, but more 

to be able to appreciate and assess and reward the learning of others. The 

story of Ahalya and Indra, with labels explaining the episodes in sculpture 

from Pattadakal, is more to impress on the child what to avoid, and the mourn- 

ful sculpture of Sita, under the Asoka tree, is again to stress the noblest trait 

of the greatest of womanhood in India. 

The inscriptions and coins have similarly their own tales to narrate. 
The anxiety of the ruler to make his subjects happy, and all that he did to 
promote joy in his realm among his people, is narrated in what are enumerat- 
ed as the acts of Kharavela year after year, how he created irrigation tanks for 
prosperity, caused music and art festivals to be sent around as educational 
entertainment, and so forth. Ashoka’s text of edicts, a fragment of which 
in the Asiatic Society Museum at once conjures up a vivid picture of the empe- 
ror’s concern for not only his own people, but for mankind, and even the ani- 
mal world all over the world, is a vivid expression indeed. . The utmost spirit 
of humility and sense of duty is demanded in successive generations of royal 
progeny when Harshavardhana in his Banskhera plate requests his descen- 
dants not to be boastful of their great lineage but rather to be mindful of ee 
duty to keep up the traditions of the house, of sacrifice and service to the 

q : iati f fine arts and rewarding them can be seen In 
country. Royal appreciation © £ : < TAG, 
an inscription of Rajaraja in a temple of Siva at eS ee ne y a 
The provision of the king for narration of ethical passages irom Pp 
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temples for the good of his people in the villages, listening to such discourses, 


i inscriptions. 
is also gathered from inscrip A 2 
Copper plate grants in museums should not be mere objects of curiosity 


but should convey a greater and nobler sense of great ethical values that have 
been honoured in the land. The king is a great sacrificer, offering timely 
sacrifices in the fire, not for his own glory but for the welfare of his people, 
because it was the duty of the State to take care of the subjects who were child- 
ren unto the ruler. The kosa and danda, the overflowing treasury and the 
ut under appropriate check and under the reins 


might of the arm were there, b 
of dharma, all for the proper running of the State; and personified royal pros- 


perity sat on the lion throne, with both these in her hand, balancing them 
for the benefit of a great ruler that assured a prosperous kingdom. It was 
the kingdom that had the highest prosperity because of good rule, and hence 
was rajanyan, otherwise it could be only rajavan. The Girnar inscription men- 
tions that the treasury of Rudradaman was overflowing, but with wealth 
righteously acquired. The anxiety of the king for the welfare of the subjects 
is seen in his earnestness 10 multiply large irrigation tanks in India, where 
agriculture dominated over every other avocation. 

The Sudarsana lake has its own story to narrate through successive in- 
scriptions. The Bhojasagar, that Bhoja created as almost an ocean, continued 
to serve a great purpose for several centuries after the Paramara ruler. The 
Mahendratataka of the Pallava king, Mahendravarman, has a parallel in 
the Sankaratataka of Cambodia. The bund of the Kaveri, so carefully 
slooked after by the Karikala Chola, is another instance that has found picture- 

que delineation in sculpture and. painting. The touching story of Manu- 
nitikonda, in both sculpture and painting, even in the days of the Nayakas 
in such distant places as Lepakshi and Tiruvarur, one in Andhra Pradesh 
and the other in Tamil Nadu, indicate how deep-seated was the sense of values; 
and these were always ocularly sought to be conveyed to children, as they 
came playfully along, and instantly gathered ideas, like the children that go 
to the Chicago Museum of Science and learn so much from it, even as they 
imagine they are playing games. It is the youngster who would be the citizen 
of the morrow, and it is essential that when the child can be moulded he is 
moulded in the proper way. Fortunately, there is no dearth of ethical material 
in the museum which can forma deep impression ona juvenile receptive mind. 
Even the wonders of science or the glamour of form and colour in nature 
should be represented in a museum from the point of view of Ruskin, who 
has tried to glorify what really nature means, because beyond all that ap- 
= i Te o ee F wonderf ul, is the Almighty that created 

i é L y ethical values even here. 

a ae eee teas ce T n finch, parrot, have beauti- 
and innocent. But take the hideous aan = ote ae! ie ee 
dark and dusty in colour, so hideousl eae ae n eror odile, 
creeps, and innately. aiba the AE Se i geal) aa a E 
> , they are poisonous, vicious. How can a hyena 
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or a jackal be anything but ugly. The clouds in the sky, how wonderfully 
beautiful, the soft breeze, sweetened by the perfume of flowers like the jasmin, 
are all created by God to help us enjoy and feel a happy sight. But ugly 
again is the tempest, the trees and boughs swaying violently, a volcano in 
eruption. These are indications of might and power; an indication of the 
anger of nature. Nature can break, nature can destroy. The softly flowing 
river and the turbulent stream that overflows its bank, destroying all within 
‘its reach are also to be viewed in this light. In all these the ethical values 
should be so interpreted that the young one loves to ruminate on them, and 
the mind remains receptive and fresh all through life and never approaches 
anything morbid. This is the great potentiality of a museum when its mate- 
rial is properly utilized. I could fully understand this sense in a magnificent 
panel in the Deutsches Museum at Munich, that the grand old Director had 
put up there, that it was a reminder of the fact that science in all its glory is 
but a small speck of His omniscience, understood by man, with so much 
more yet to be probed, and probably never fully comprehended. 


C. Sivaramamurti, Director, National Museum, New Delhi. 
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Indian Museums And Research 
In Archaeology 


R.C. AGRAWALA 


We are well aware of the growth and development of museums in India 
during the first half of the twentieth century. Most of the museums could 
not be run previously on scientific lines because of unavoidable circumstances 
and also because of the outlook of the administrative authorities and that 
of some of the former princely States. In some museums, the curator was 
also expected to entertain the VIPs and to make their stay comfortable during 
their visit to the state capital. At times, some of the curators belonged to 
the Provincial Civil Service. The Museum was then called Ajayaba Ghara, 
a place housing very curious and strange objects. In some parts it was even 
designated as Jadu Ghara. The academic nature of the institution and the 
scholarly job of a curator or museum director were naturally not emphasized 
at all. 

Things have completely changed in this country since 1947. We have 
| developed a different outlook; the museums are now being looked upon as 
| centres of education and learning. As such, a museum curator is expected 
i not only to acquire an object with a purpose or to display it scientifically in 
| the museum galleries, he is at the same time required to interpret and explain 
| the same, both to a lay-man and a scholar. He has to play the role of an edu- 
| E A historian and a seholar, besides being capable enough to 
sili 5 a TE TEN objects, by means of picture post-cards, 

A aS posters, booklets, catalogues, memoirs, ete. 
This is now quite natural, indeed. š 
ga a Kan in an Indian Museum must be well- 
archaeology and pottery, epigra ae = Se TESSA hog 
all these fields have to be einen i a 3 thas ae Motoris relating ne 
He has to plan for suitable ae en eae 5 aile IES under his charge. 
if the curator does not know his tee Pcie nes co io ence 
ful and scientific scrutiny or investi se HHO OLN: Research means care” 

igation’. Only a research-minded person 

and not a lay-man can prepare an exact label fi ject 
the details of a particular motif and the lite S i ee Pean mae 
tify a sculpture with thoroughness. He ha: rary background in order to iden- 
Soop anioe i e has to acquaint himself with botany, 
e tries to identify the same on the basis of 


| 
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vehicles of deities (vahanas), or describes the floral motifs or records the nature 
of the stone in the label, such as sandstone, basalt, granite etc. For want of 
research and academic equipment, he is likely to fall a prey to a number of 
blunders while labelling and interpreting. 

I may quote a few examples in this connection. The two deities (male 
& female) will simply be labelled as ‘couple’ if the curator does not take 
note of their weapons and their vehicles. Elsewhere godhasana Gauri has 
been identified as Ganga on a crocodile, because the curator has not examined 
the vehicle below; he has confused the ‘iguana’ with a ‘crocodile’. At another 
place, the fragmentary Balarama-Ekanamsa sculpture has been labelled as 
Balarama and his spouse Revati, because the curator did not examine the 
relief very carefully. The damage to the sculptural panel revealed that there 
was originally a third figure following the goddess; it was probably that of 
Vasudeva. A research-minded curator, with a sufficient background of Sans- 
krit literature, conversant with art history, can give a correct label to such 
pieces. The curator has, therefore, to be very well posted in his subject. 
An ordinary M.A. in History or Ancient Indian History and Culture will 
not be sufficient. He has to acquaint himself with art history as well. He 
has to make a comparative study of his collections with objects in different 
museums and in situ at archaeological sites and monuments. This is essen- 
tial for rich documentation and card-indexing of the objects in his depart- 
ment. Sometimes the curator will have to undertake research tours to other 
museums and monuments. At times he has to depend on the photographs 
and published catalogues as well. 

Not only this, sufficient knowledge of ancient Indian epigraphy and lite- 
rary data will enable the curator to interpret the iconographical aspects more 
vividly and thoroughly. This holds true in case of numismatic materials as 
well. It is not possible to understand the real importance of the Chakra Vik- 
rama gold coin, from the Bayana Hoard, if one is not familiar with the icono- 
graphy of Chakra-Purusha. Scrutiny of inscriptions on sculptures will enable 
us to know more of their exact identification, date, names of sculptures and 
other relevant details. Due consideration should be given to the epithets 
of a deity, as recorded in the inscription engraved on the pedestal or back of 
a sculptural relief of an inscribed bronze. 1R 

The need for the establishment of an active photo section is, therefore, 
a must in a museum. Only then will it be possible to have a proper card index 
and research files of objects in the department. Most of the museums in 
India are facing a great diffculty in this direction. There are some big 
museums where we do not find a photo section at all. Elsewhere the photo 
section is not properly organized to the extent that it should be to promote 
the cause of indexing and research publications. Nay, some of the museums 
have imposed very funny restrictions in the supply of photographs. At times 
some of them expect research scholars to pay reproduction char ges in 
addition to the cost of photographs. This is quite amazing. In my opmion 
wè must be liberal in our outlook and sympathetic towards research scholars, 
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Photographs should be supplied to them at E R asa ee 

if indeed, a charge is required at all purely for scholar!) pees museums 
= research in archaeology as well, if they make available a Spare 

SN RQ emporary study, by art historians and 
set of cards (with photographs) for temporary S! ; . < 
scholars whenever they want to compare the particular objects with their own 
material. Such reserve cards may be returned to the museum concerned af ter 
having served their purpose. Ti hey can also be of great use to scholars visiting 
a particular museum for deeper studies. F 3 

The need for the publication of museum catalogues and casual publica- 
tions illustrating the recent acquisitions in museums should be given due 
priority, both in the interest of security of exhibits and of research projects. 
Planning at a high level is, therefore, essential, though some of the museums 
have already some literature of this printed. The Government of India made 
financial grants for the publication of catalogues 10 years ago but more needs 
to be done in the near future, even for an institution like the National Museum 
at New Delhi. The American Academy at Varanasi is doing a good job by 
way of preparing detailed catalogues of lesser known museums and art galle- 
ries. Efforts should also be made to train young officers to take up research 
work under the guidance of senior museum persons like Dr. Motichandra, 
Sri Rat Krishna Das and Sri C. Sivaramamurti. museum bulletins will 
be an additional means to further this cause. The young curators may be 
asked to prepare detailed studies on individual objects, or a group of sculp- 
tures in the section and to contribute research papers to museum bulletins. 
Such bulletins, published from Baroda, Calcutta, Bombay, etc., have contri- 
buted a lot in furthering the cause of archaeological and art research in the 
respective institutions. It is to be regretted that certain very renowned insti- 
tutions in India could not pay due attention to such projects, partly due to 
administrative difficulties, and at times due to lack of foresight. Close co- 
ordination and better understanding between museum directors and the 
administration is, therefore, extremely essential. Let there be honesty of 
purpose, let the young curators sincerely devote themselves to a detailed 
SDN of their exhibits, under the guidance of senior persons. The latter, 
on their part, are requested to be quite liberal in imparting knowledge to the 
youngsters and training them to develop an aptitude for research. The sanctity 
of a museum must be maintained at all costs. Besides this, a museum cura- 
tor should be quite liberal in his attitude; he should not hesitate in allowing 
others to conduct research on museum objects even from the reserve collec- 
ee ee ae at = cost of their Proper preservation. Sometimes new 

one re Kept un-noticed or unpublished for years together. At the 
same time, those who are capable enough to interpret or photograph them, 
E o study or handle them. This attitude is a great handi- 
research and higher studies. Let us, therefore, develop 
a very healthy outlook and evolye a Scientific system towards the scrutiny 
of our exhibits and research in museums. 


There is enough scope for research in archaeology and its various branches 
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in Indian museums. A proper picture of Indian 
presented until we have published most of the objects in our museums. Some 
of the museums, like Mathura, Nagarjunakonda, Sarnath can be developed 
as centres of research for a particular ‘School of Art.’ Elsewhere a study of 
motifs and designs, terracottas through the ages, a group of bronzes etc., 
can be conducted both by the curator and scholars. Museums of proto-histo- 
ric and pre-historic antiquities, like the site Museum at Ahar and the Deccan 
College Museum at Poona, preserve ample material for research on archaeo- 
logy and material culture during the pre-Mauryan period. Regional museum 
curators are in a position to take up higher research in the realm of different 
schools of Indian sculpture, ancient and medieval. On the other hand, 
much work on local history, art and culture can be done with the help of mate- 
rials available in local museums. A study of material life, based on the 
archaeological data, will be extremely useful. 

But for all this, the provision of a museum library is extremely desirable. 


No research is possible if up-to-date research journals, art books and relevant 
texts are lacking in a museum library. 


Close coordination between museu 
Indian art and archaeolog 


iconography cannot be 


ns and university departments of 
y can also promote the cause of research and direct 
its course to a certain extent. Museum objects can be studied and scrutinized 
much better if the university students are provided with practical training and 
lectures in museum galleries. Curators should be duly associated with this 
task as in other countries. On his own part, the museum curator should keep 
in regular touch with schools, colleges and university students and teachers 
in his locality. This will give him Proper opportunities to develop a healthy 
outlook and interpret the museum objects thoroughly and scientifically. 

Much is expected of a curator or departmental in charge of a section in 
the museum. Such a person can be available only when we attach sufficiently 
high status to a curator’s post and provide him a decent standard of living. 
It is regrettable to note that in most of the museums, we fail to provide him 
even a university lecturer's salary. Is it not unfair on our part? The cause 
of research can only be promoted if we are able to recruit qualified curatorial 
staff against decent salaries, and accord them proper facilities to devote them- 
selves peacefully to detailed scrutiny and interpretation of exhibits in their 
respective departments. Even acquisitions, either by exchange or purchase, 
cannot be adequately made for want of a qualified staff. This holds true for 
archaeology as well. Museums should, therefore, be developed as centres of 
research and learning, through constant planning and organized efforts of 
museum directors and Government administration. The research and edu- 
cational utility of a museum, therefore, deserves immediate consideration 
at different levels 


R.C. Agrawala, Director of Archaeology and Museums, Government of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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Needs And Requirements Of 
Anthropological Museums In India 


D.H. KOPPAR 


It, INTRODUCTION 


Developing countries. like India and others in Asia and elsewhere, 
are passing through a critical period of transition from an age-old agricultural 
economy to a modern industrial state. The impact of scientific discoveries 
and of technological progress overwhelms them and have not only tended 
to threaten their traditional past but has also set up chain reaction against 
native traditions, customs and living. 

2. In all these countries museums of different categories have existed, 
some of them for even more than a hundred years. It is now an accepted 
fact that museums, particularly museums of anthropology, can play a vital 
role in enabling changing societies to erect the edifice of their new culture on 
the sure foundations of the past. Museums can arouse the consciousness 
of the people to their rich and varied cultural heritage, by collecting, preserv- 
ing and presenting all evidence of the past, not only of their country but also 
of others, so that the new culture comes as a constructive force through the 
creation of conditions under which its suitable adaptation may be possible. 
The role of anthropological museums in this context cannot be minimized. 

3. Thus, museums which are rightly called “windows on the world’ can 
contribute to the developing countries by rendering help at various levels 
and various ways towards increasing general knowledge about men and 
matters of all ages and of all countries. Of all the professions it is the museum 
profession which can truly claim to be international in the sense of its increas- 
ing awareness and use of international skills and developed museum-methods 
in the set-up of museums even in local and national contexts. 

4. In recent years some of the museums in India have made their name 
e anes 
reference to museums of anthro olo 5 Nan prp 
of many more such museums in te n = e ae dete ee 
a OE EITE OAN ountry side are the need of the times, 
platform to examine their wa ee a Sn a ae See 
5, The reorganization of the Indian m eee 

useums has not only shown how 
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the growth and the development of museums should be closely related to the 
needs and requirements of the community but also how museums should have 
a sense of participation in the community life around them. It has, in addi- 
tion, demonstrated the urgent need for a thorough reorganization and deve- 
lopment of anthropological museums and galleries. 

6. That the science of anthropology has thus far not aroused enough 
interest in India is an admitted fact. This indifference is evident not in India 
alone but also in South and Southeast Asia. Though anthropology is taught 
in some universities in India and elsewhere in the region, yet museums of 
anthropology are frequently conspicuous by their absence. One reason for 
this state of affairs is that the practical value and utility of anthropology in 
the promotion of human welfare have not been sufficiently realized in this 
part of the world. 

7. In the post-independence period education has received national 
importance and the dissemination of scientific knowledge among the general 
public constitutes the present-day educational problem in India. Eminent 
authorities have discussed the most effective ways and means of accomplish- 
ing this objective in their own and other fields. That anthropology was no 
exception to this recasting of ideas could be seen in the creation of the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Anthropology in 1958, but which unfortunately is 
now defunct and its revival is urgently called for. Though anthropology 
as a new discipline has come of age, yet it is to occupy its pre-eminent place 
in the context of socio-economic developments in the country. 

8. Anthropology came into vogue in India not in response to felt academic 
needs but to serve the alien administration. It was four decades ago that 
anthropology was given recognition at Calcutta University. But anthropologi- 
cal studies began in our museums long before they did so in our universities. 
If anthropology has made little progress in India, it was largely because of 
the half-hearted policy by the administration prior to independence. How- 
ever, during the last 20 years or So, though more universities have come into 
existence, anthropology as an independent subject has been recognized only 
in some. e A 

If our museums are to retain the balance of influence in the teaching and 
application of the science of anthropology, it is highly necessary that museums 
should concern themselves, not only with anthropological research on objects 
in their care, but also with the new developments of the science in all 


its aspects. 
9, But a change is sect 
anthropology. Ata time when t 


1 in India and there is appreciation of the value of 
he network of social welfare schemes 1s being 
spread over the country, anthropologists have come fi ace to face with nee 
of cultural dynamics and human relations. Three sien er Sor 
thropology should be emphasized in this context, VIZ., (1) X T 8 E ce 
tion by the close application of its methods in the physica an 3 LE 
of modern as well as primitive cultures; (2) pure science can yie 
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can be utilized in the general education of 


f anthropology : 
(3) museums o p e collections of all areas and 


the people by building up more comprehensiv 
of all periods. 

10. The early pioneers stu 
public interest in them by their w 


udied the life of the tribes and helped to arouse 
ritings. Real scientific interest in the subject 
began in the early part of the present century during Curzon’s viceroyalty 
when anthropological surveys of tribes and castes were organized. The 
period up to 1950 witnessed the publication of a number of volumes on castes 
and tribes. During the last two decades the science of anthropology is being 
slowly built up. However, studies in physical anthropology and ethnography 
have not received as much attention as they deserve. The present trend in 
anthropology is no doubt encouraging, but much still remains to be done to 
present a clear ethnographical picture on India. 

11. But what contribution the anthropological museums and galleries 
in India have made and have the potentialities to make to anthropological 
thought, to social welfare programmes in the context of socio-economic 
developments, and towards the creation of awareness and to general educa- 
tion of the community at large is of immediate relevance. Our museums are 
today in search of more significant and effective ways to serve the community 
and to contribute to educational knowledge and culture. | 

12. The value of anthropological study lies in its application through | 
the visual media of museums. That anthropology should form an important 
aspect of our museums in the fulfilment of their obligations to the community, 
in national integration and in the larger interest of international understand- 
ing was amply demonstrated at the Sixth All-India Museums Camp held at 
Lucknow in November-December 1968. However, their needs and require- 
ments towards fulfilling their objectives are manifold and it is the object of 
this report to review the working of anthropological museums and galleries 
and to suggest ways and means in regard to their development in future. 


I. PAST AND PRESENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY IN INDIAN MUSEUMS 


Anthropology has had a chequered career and has often almost lived as 
a parasite in our museums. For example, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
it was administered first as a part of the archaeological section and was later 
brought under the zoological section. Then it became a separate section 
but still under the control of the Department of Anthropology and finally 
attained its independence as a technical section under the dirsi enti of the 
museum authority. Though separate anthropology sections were set up in 
other museums towards the close of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
centuries, they were looked after by officers who were either zoologists, natu- 
ralist or archaeologists. As a result of this anomalous position several 
museums which had specimens pertaining to anthropology could not visualize 
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anthropology sections. | 
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Museums, less than 20 museums had what they termed SK wa i 
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Ethnology, as a branch of anthr : gy’ Sections. ; ¥ 
sepa anthropology, studies A sik 
and distribution of man. Actually very the racial characteristics 


few of them h i . 
i aci é isti ave objects throw | 
light on racial characteristics and even the existing objects KN 
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aji hedged anthrone a iA ae 4 ce university museums, have i 
National Museum New Delhi: the Gover a y seeing a A f 

i , ; rnment Museum, Madras; and the h 
Lady Wilson Museum, Dharampur in Gujarat, may be cited as examples. 
In the last named museum we have an example of an institution which is not 
only pre-eminent in anthropological research and in the level of museological | 
technigue but it is also a unigue centre in which mutual participation be- 
tween the institution and the community, in the context of socio-economic 
development, is assured by presenting the cultural milieu in which the develop- 
ment has to take place and feeding the development agent with research mate- 
rial. Thus it does by creating a bias for tribal welfare through its activities 
and a balanced and integrated approach to development, by acting as an 
engineer of human relations and by building up an institution of consulta- 
tion on all matters affecting development. 


TRIBES REPRESENTED IN MUSEUMS 


The various tribes found to be represented in the various anthropology 
sections are: Savara, Chenchu, Koya, and Sugali from Andhra Pradesh; 
Oraon, Ho, Munda, Santal from Bihar; Bhil, Gond, Muria, Korawa fom 
Madhya Pradesh; Abor, Garo, Khasi from Assam; Dhodia, ae ee 
Bhil, Rabari from Gujarat; Toda, Badaga from Madras; G ae 1 an 
Jaunsari from Uttar Pradesh; Bhil, Mina from Rajasthan; Onge, An ama | 


from the Andamans. 


SCOPE 


i ies: (i) t illustrat- 
1. The scope of the collections fall into two categories: (i) those i 


; : (ii ining to parti- 
i i i imi eoples; (ii) those pertaint | 
De end bane Date a objects from Greater India. 
cular aspects of Indian culture and eee “objects like garments see 
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Na objects of worship, appliance See reife material, 
coll i i our museums. AS regards forereh © ing to such primitive 
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Burma, North and South Amer = 
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entation, exchange and purchase. 
hat most museums have a preponderance 

. i ‘hole > finds that the 

1 ie fi t. on the whole, one finds t 

spec m India and Africa. But, c : 

we e and representative as one W ould wish, 


i are not so com rehensiv À ; ‘ > 
A ie vast a population in India. One can eee nee By 
this from the fact that out of about 570 tribes, comprising a popu ation o 3 
million in the country, a little over 30 tribes have found a place men museums 
and the objects illustrating their life and culture do not go Nyen a sae 
of thousands. It may also be observed in this connection that the ethnogr a- 
phic collections in many of the state museums are more or less confined to 


their political boundaries. 


to have been made through pres 
2. The position in India 15 t 


PREHISTORY 

About 10 musewms have a section on prehistory. Antiquities from 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa are common in most of them. The prehisto- 
ric and proto-historic collections of some of them are indeed splendid. The 
collections comprise palaeoliths, mesoliths and neoliths from all over India 
along with some foreign collections from countries like Persia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, America and Europe, relics of the Iron Age from South India, pottery 
and other antiquities. But prehistory lives in our museums as a part of the 
archaeological sections, except perhaps in one museum. 


DISPLAY 


Unwieldy show-cases were till recently the mainstay of display-culture in 
our museums. But curators today are conscious that this vital aspect 
of museum service needs a thorough change if the museums are to become 
real centres of education. 


PUBLICATION 


In regard to publication and popularisation of anthropological galleries 
it must be observed that we have yet to attain our goal of onne nears of 
the vital role that the anthropological museums and galleries can play in the 
dissemination of information and knowledge of the life and cult t onl 

of our people, but of others as well. : cee 


PRESENT POSITION 


In support of the above observation 
what Mr. Huges de Varine-Bohan, 
on the Mission to South and Sout 
it would appear that the importanc 
results in a virtually total absence 


i 5 it would be enlightening to quote 
Director, ICOM, had to say in his Report 
heast Asia. He has remarked: “In India 
e of ethnography is not recognized, which 
of museum or museum departments de- 
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voted to this discipline.” There is 


no doubt t} i 
ethnography is but a branch, has been neglected traa se 
à ane ng. 
2 The recent Statistics amply bear out the above x 
251 public and institutional museums in the country ie 


have anthropology sections, many of which ag 


by way of long overdue reforms. The tot: : 

mens held by the 251 museums cee ae ieee na 
when compared with the anthropological collections in m ma 
world. Single museums like the one in New York (ao Brien 
(84350) or Massachusetts (67711) hold collections far abou the m 
figure. This is all the more unfortunate because India represents a a "i 
house of ethnographical and other related material, and it is high time ee 
our museums should realize their obligations in this respect. < ; 


k. Among the 
l only 14 per cent of them 
ain leave much to be desired 


III. NEEDS AND REQUIREMENTS 
SCOPE 


A study of the anthropological collections shows that their scope is seve- 
rely limited. The collections are so scanty that no adequate display of the 
ethnography of any one tribe or country is possible. The reason for this 
restricted scope is that our museums have grown up within the confines of 
somewhat limited aims and contacts. Moreover, inadequate staff, buildings 
and lack of funds have always stood in the way of their activities. Naturally 
their chief interest has been localized. Consequently, less than half a dozen 
museums have collections on an all-India basis and no anthropologist of 
a museum has ever been sent out of India for collection and research. 

2. One result of the past restriction has been that our museums are today 
unable to satisfy the demand of the research worker, the student, the business- 
man and the average intelligent member of the community for information, 
including photographs and films, together with adequate display of arts and 

i scion with which India’s destiny is inextricably 
crafts of all the people of the region WI y de a i 
linked. India is leading among the fast developing Pee aes He on 3 5 
today. Because of its past history, tradition and other factors, In a is boun 
ab oF i t South and Southeast Asia and 
to maintain a permanent interest In we a hese countries and vice 
Africa. Any major event in India is boing ee =. in these countries 
versa. The interest of the Indian public should be awa ene ties 
and it is here that anthropology galleries can ye BN es of West Asia, 

3. Moreover, Indian soldiers have oa a Til ike sore O 
Africa, Europe and Southeast Asia. In a they are of considerable interest 
‘some of these regions in the past and as suc [ture do not find a place in our 
to Indians. But examples of their rich cultu 


museums. 
4. For these reasons, 
museums in India should widen t 


rounds, I think that the 


|| 5 
and on general cultura a kare collections: 


he scope of their ant 


™ 
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> cetri > 7 
It should be recognized that the scope should not be sae icted by local or 
iti ies of é a ion. 

regional limits, or the political boundaries ofa state or a pet ae ee 
“5. It is remarkable that the leading museums 1n the | nite a es, the 
United Kingdom and Europe possess more comprehensive collections re- 
presenting a wider range of localities in Asia than do Indian museums, even 
hé 1 Tt is true that museums in the 
and well-established. But these disadvantages can be 


though the latter are closer to these places. 
west are wealthy l ant 
establishing a clear-cut policy and providing the means 


overcome in India by 


to carry it out. S ak SM 
6. Anthropology today studies prehistoric, primitive and civilized man 


and his cultures and the separation of the more recent activities of man in 
technological museums is no longer a valid practice in terms of modern an- 
thropology. It is, therefore, necessary that our anthropological museums 
and galleries should illustrate in their exhibits this change in cultural standards 
from the primitive background of a peoples’ life to their progress to modern 
standards of civilization. Thus, from the educational and exhibition point 
of view, and equally from the theoretical and functional aspects of anthropo- 
logy, the logical development in the future is for our museums to be con- 
cerned exclusively with man and his activities. | 

7. Our museums at the national and state levels have excellent reasons 
to warrant the establishment of anthropological galleries as a permanent 
part of display in which it would be possible for the public to find out who 
are the peoples of these vast but contiguous regions, how they live, whence 
they came and the nature of their art and technological methods. 


COLLECTION 


| 

Collections in themselves form a unit of scientific value. They are the 

primary reason for the existence of museums, whose obligations to make them 

| as complete as possible, to preserve, to display and to carry out research on 

| them must not be forgotten. Their value in anthropology, as the work of 

| primitive peoples, as objects of historical and comparative interest, and of 
modes of life which are rapidly disappearing, demand that TGG fulfil 


these obligations to the best of their abilities. 


5 me eae 
2. That the existing collections in our museums are scanty and not 


thoroughly representative has been k 
a eenly felt for a long time. In 
museums have not been able to make any new ti ee 


Lack of funds has always been a big barrier. 
chalked out excellent plans and programmes i 
and other aspects of modernization. 


3. The need for systematic i 
collections an i 
not be under-estimated. Tribal culture is = Se 


serious efforts have to be made to save eel ae a ka 
culture for posterity. as many significant aspects of their 


additions to the existing ones. 
Some of our museums have 
n regard to collections, display 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND PREHISTORY 


i 


A true anthropological gallery should include 
cal anthropology, prehistory and cultur. 
one museum, prehistory still continue 
section. After all prehistory is the cultu 


all its branches, viz i 
, Viz., physi- 
al anthropology. Except perhaps in j 
s to be a part of the archaeological 4 
i 
A 
+ 


on 4 ral anthropology of prehistoric ti 
Prehistory without cultural anthropology is fruitless and “eens 
6 po- 


logy without prehistory would be i : 
artifacts with anthropology is, however, an TS Aa 
in India, unlike in Europe, where the problem has ae veil an ee 
2. It is well known that Indian prehistory cannot be dissociated fr : 
that of the rest of Asia or that of the world. To arrive at a correct and ue | 
picture, say, of the Siwalik anthropoids, the men who fashioned the Sohan | 
industry, the Narmada Valley Man, neolithic Man and his culture, we may | 
have to study parallels in the Middle and Southeast Asian zone. To that ex- | 
tent, the prehistory sections in our museums will have to be enriched with j 
parallel material which are at present scanty. i 


DISPLAY 


The educational value of a progressive museum is not based merely on 
its contents but on the methods of its display on which their use and purpose 
depend. The method of display, closely related to the requirements of a 
community, should be one which would represent a natural setting and en- 
vironment of the life portrayed through the exhibits. The dioramic method 
of display is the most ideal one in anthropological museums to evoke the expe- 
rience of a complete environment, of types of men at their activities, in their 
homes and ‘n their localities. a se 

2. Ethnographical specimens show great variety 1n size, shape, colour 
and texture, which calls for great care in the selection of eee Ae 
criterion by which specimens should be selected for exhibition shoul t = 
importance in the culture rather than their effect in the show-case. Ap 


: : to show 
from exhibiting only outstanding pieces, attempts should be mae 


ee i ue picture 
a number of specimens of good average quality, invorder £0 BY SSE 


of the general cultural standard attained. a : which a cross-section 

3. An ideal ethnographical exhibition = aat very often it is rarely 
of the material culture of each area 15 displayed. e = to ae this possible. 
that the material available will be so Oe a heres is not desirable from 
Even where one is possible, such an idea aterial culture 


$ ing with tribal m: 
the point of view of the general ee ae he satisfactory. Simplicity, 
the more formal methods of display ural setting, are most desirable. 


: in a nat z r 
attractiveness and popular moer well have been in use es amel 
E museum today SAN t onl illustrates 
sts been specimens is of geai A aoe ‘ho ied for what 
ahi used in a process, but it is important to 


ani 
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a cionad how also points which get overlooked in collecting tribal 
purpose, a 


material culture. 


5. While the permanent display is more Or less a fixed standard, it is in 


SIEA ‘c oreat scope for variety and quality in 
the temporary exhibition that there 1s great p è 
i = atmosphere that promotes the growth of 
display. It is the creation of true atmosp k A 
Bat in the visitor’s mind and ensures that even the isolated object 
he v VEY cee 
pee i flife and as a link in a chain of events. Such 
appears as a feature in a pattern © a ' 
i ins in character and wealth of meaning. 
a presentation gains in chara : rE es 

6. Continued experiments in the techniques of presentation may bring 
out new methods. One generalization is that there are no ready-made formu- 
lac for display in a museum and its architecture. Each museum requires its 
individual planning. There is much scope for new invention in the technical 
field in regard to cases and screens. The static case is now a thing of the past. 
Experiments for non-reflecting glasses are called for. ; 

7. A successful exhibition is one in which the relation of the contents 
to human beings is established, in which men learn and know more about 
men. about human conduct and motives, learn the value of matters in 
| relation to their functions in human life and to their contribution to social 
| ends. In other words, there should be environmental ‘wholeness’ in the 
presentation. 

8. If education is to fulfil its objective, the museum must equip itself 
to help people to develop faculties which are most urgently needed at this 
critical juncture of human history. We need a wide ranging set of facts bearing 
on world citizenship and fellowship. Above all, the museum must provide 
for an adjustment of mental capacities that will enable people to compre- 
hend, to assimilate and to apply their knowledge. 


RESEARCH 


Anthropology today has no real background as a profession in our 
| museums. Their interests have been concerned, if at all, more particularly 
| with bui ding up collections together with display and educational work. 
| The museum officers just grow up with the subjects in the museum. If the 
| curator is the soul of the museum, research is the soul'of the curator. Our 
museums today have lagged far behind in anthropological research. The 
balance of influence in the theory and teaching in the discipline of anthropo- 


logy. wherever it is still retained, may shift from museums to universities if 
Serious research work is not undertaken by the museums 


2. Today museums are fast becoming centres of research and the contri- 
bution of the museums either to the presentation of our prehistoric cultures 
or to the solution of some of the problems in prehistory is not what it ought to 
be. This no doubt calls for increasing attention to research by our museums 
both in fundamental and applied anthropology. A broad-based research 

hether it is documentation or identification of an 


on the subject is vital, w 
pbicce on compiling a catalogue or guide-book on objects in the museum: 
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3. Ethnographic collections form an essential 
survey. A thorough research on the existing NG 
=> 


long overdue and a monograph on the subject sho 


the curator for the anthropology section or for a group of sections i i 
anthropology, is not often an anthropologist, such e a a 
l logist, a monograph willimmen } 
help the curators, not only in organizing their sections on modern ee 4 
ptm mets anizi ines { 
but also in enlightening the public with adequate information in various } 
objects in the show-cases and also in meeting the demands of scholars ; 4 
4. The field of anthropological research is vast and almost Minis | 
Anthropology today has become a field obsery 


; A ational study. Intensive a 
community studies, cultural change, symbolism, concurrent evaluation of 


welfare programmes, tribal rehabilitation, etc., are some of the fields in 
which research can be undertaken. There is, therefore, every urgency that 
museums should concern themselves not only with research on objects in 
their care but also with the new developments of the science in all its aspects. | 


art of the ethnographic 
Ons in Our museums is 
uld be brought out. As i 


WHY ANTHROPOLOGY MUSEUMS? 


annant = i 


The need to further diffusion of scientific knowledge about the life and 
culture of the pre-literate as well as the civilized people requires no elabora- 
tion, in view of its essential requirements for an average educated man in the 
modern world. There can be no doubt that museum exhibits, properly dis- 
played, will promote an understanding of the philosophy of life and the social 
and economic problems not only of our people but also of others in different 
parts of the world. The knowledge gained helps to eradicate ignorance and 
prejudice and contributes to mutual understanding and cooperation. 

2. The diffusion of anthropological knowledge among the wider public 
can best be achieved through the powerful media of visual education avail- 
able in museums. This is a major responsibility which the museums can only 
shirk at their peril. Buta regrettable fact is that we do not yet have a specia 


lized museum of anthropology. q 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


onsidered with a view to remedy- 

far as anthropological museums 4 
and effective implementa- | 
ological museums attain | 


. i ec 
The following recommendations may b 


. ae . i jon in so 
ing the existing unsatisfactory situation In $ 


i ir timely 
ies i are concerned. Their 
a S o that anthrop 


tion can ensure fruitful resite 5 d can be an object lesson to other deve- } 
5 T . al 

international status and influence an | 
loping countries. % 


1, MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


] museum of anthro- 


uld be no nationa seinen of 30 million 


It is regrettable that there sho ee Etats 


pology in a vast country like India, 
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‘sting of nearly 600 tribal groups and as many cul tural levels as there 
aa well-known that India occupies a singularly important place 


historic developments in different parts of the world. She 
of peoples, right from the earliest type of 
and West Asia, and Australia. 
ablishment of a national 


are groups. Itis 
f in the series of pre? ; 
was the meeting place of variety € 
| man to the present, viz., from Africa, East 
| This context calls for early steps towards the est 
| museum of anthropology. 


2. INSTITUTE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


The same reasons are valid for the establishment of another allied 
| institution, viz., the institute of anthropology which will work as an adjunct 
| of the museum. Their activities will be able to make positive contributions, 

not only to the socio-economic development programmes, but also to the 
integration and unification of the country and to international understanding, 
by providing an integral vision for organizing and strengthening corporate 
living of humanity. 


3. MUSEUMS AND UNIVERSITIES 


The functions of a university are in many respects parallel to those 
of a museum. The functional integration of both and increased participation 
between them will lead to the establishment of joint research projects which 
can be implemented for mutual benefit. Museums, too, can invest university 
teaching with a sense of reality, concreteness and vitality, by means of their 
ij powerful visual media. 

id Research should be a vital ingredient of museum education as it is that 
| of a university teaching. Museum officers should be associated with uni- 
A versities as visiting professors and the Museums Association should prepare 
i a list of such qualified museum personnel and act as liaison between museums 
| and universities. 

4. TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Anthropology has So far no real background as a profession in our 
oe The virtual absence of anthropology museums and anthro- 
pologists in our museums is indeed a regrettable fact. This phenomenon is 
wee practically throughout Asia and other under-developed 
stat an 7 continents. There is great urgency to initiate remedial mea- 

y way of training anthropologists in field research and museology. 


For this purpose it is ‘ 
necessary to recognize some i 
: Ece ) well-equipped anthropolo 
museums having proximity to tribal areas as training Ka, , oe, 


| 
j 


5. JOINT EXPEDITIONS 


s apenas : 
uch training will help in the rational organization of field research 
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on which sys i i j 
ystematic collection of objects depends. I i 
our museums with systematic collectior eee 


ee Ye ns it is essential joi 

expeditions s Ba ial that joint fi 

peditions should be organized jn different parts of ihe Cue 
even 


outside. A c itte z 

meen ommittee of experts should be appointed to prepare detailed 
pla programmes in this regard. Unless this is done on se aile 
basis, the nation may lose valuable relics of indigenous peoples aad 


6. PURCHASE COMMITTEES 


Purchase committees, which exist i 
state and national levels, Taa e ee te = antares 

a s ollection by field research 
The cumbersome rules and regulations governing the working of such c : 
mittees have not helped in forming any systematic collections In ee 
cases it has taken away the initiative of curators. It is highly eee is 
simplify the rules of the committees and invest museum curators jen TG 
for their sections with powers to use their judgement, knowledge and experi- 
ence while purchasing objects. 4 


7. ANTHROPOLOGY MUSEUMS AND HANDICRAFTS WORKSHOPS 


In order to maintain and develop the tradition of handicrafts, 
anthropology museums should operate handicrafts workshops to enable 
them to play their full part in this matter. Apart from a sound economic 
factor involved in such a project, it also affords ample opportunities for mu- 
seums to inject innovations by introducing many existing but unknown folk 
and aboriginal designs with a view to enriching our handicrafts, while at the 
same time maintaining the continuity of tradition. 


8. SCOPE AND COLLECTIONS 


The scope of anthropological museums Or galleries should not be 


unreasonably restricted to local, regional or state political boundaries but 


they should cover a wide area to provide for comparative study and research. | 


9, STATE ANTHROPOLOGY MUSEUMS 


There should be one museum of anthropology in every state, with a 


research unit and workshop department. 


10. CONSERYATION 


hould be paid to the preservation 
| material in the 


Id be brought out 


nd prompt attention s ri 
See f the existing anthropologica 


dbook on this subject shou 


Immediate a 
and conservation aspects © 
museums, and a popular han 
for use by curators. 
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i i isi in serveral 
But from different points of views, we may classify the visitors in ass 
1 r a. a 
manners, i.e. according to their literacy, age, nationality, response ma 
Hic pi i i rap 
status), physical standard, habit, self-status, sex and education, geogray 


situation etc. 


i i 7 ies: 
(a) According to literacy, visitors may be classified into two categoric 
1. Literate, 2. Illiterate. T nE BS 
(b) According to age, visitors may be divided as children, young and old. 
(c) According to nationality, they may be natives as aliens. 
(a) According to response, they may be alert and indifferent. es 
(e) According to physical, they may be handicapped, blind, deaf an 
dumb. REF 
(f) According to habit, they may be regular and casual (irregular). 
(9) According to self-status, they may be serious and non-serious. 
(h) According to sex, they may be male or female. 
(i) According to geographical situation, they may be rural and urban. 


Role of Visitors in Museum 


The great thinker Vyasa has said in his epic—‘The Mahabharata’, “The 
secret of all knowledge, I unfold unto you, there is nothing higher than 


” 


man. 


“Guhyam Brahma Tadidam bravimi 
Na hi manushyachchrestithataram hi kinchit” 


The supreme consideration in our entire activities in science and art 
is education of man through museums. Thus visitor is the Paidos. 

A visitor should receive full courtesy from the museum staff and be 
greeted with a broad smile everywhere. In fact, he is to be treated as an 
honoured guest to the museum. It is claimed that the museum supported 
by public funds must in return be of good service to the people. As A.S. 
Wittlin writes—“The public museum being a civic institution, the justifi- 
cation of its existence should be measured by its capacity to serve the needs 
of the people. The common activities by the museums are exhibition, either 
temporary or permanent. For an exhibition visitors are the backbone; 
y bea must be assembled, arranged and explained primarily for 

e benefits of the visitor. This j icu 1 4 
a eae ae a 5 : ee task. Many museum 
capacity of appreciation. Visitors no ee wa aes as 

c 3 ger belong, as in the past, to a 
clearly defined social group, whose interests and inclinations were familiar 
in broad outline at least, to the museum curator. Today, the art gallery ow 


historical museum may expect visitors from al! walks of li i 
. x : of life. 
should be given to school-children, the aged, tl ee AO 


he people from the surround- 
ing country side, and where appropriate, to. foreign tourists. 
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In Science Museums one of the i anp 
Students and scholars who desire a a EN fio at 
of science and technology shou > ie 
museum for their Beare ware A ae sree babes 
crete C nd data. In a science museum, 

er museums, objects are collected, sorted out, properly identified 
and labels containing technological and historical data are affixed. But any 
object collected for museum display must have a special significance and must 
tell a particular story. The display may comprise a complete sequence 
of exhibits, as in the Science Museum, London, or it may consist of a few 
important landmarks as in the Deutsches Museum, Munich. The collection 
must raise the curiosity of the learned visitor to know something more about 
the history of the object. The museum must afford him the facility to investi- 
gate it. The collection could indicate a turning point in history. It may deter- 
mine at what period of time a particular invention was introduced into the 
realm and with what results. 

Many of the innovations in science and technology in the last few centuries 
have taken place either in Europe or in the United States and therefore the 
original instruments of famous scientists like Faraday and others are not avail- 
able in this country. Hence there arises a problem of making a replica of this 
equipment for our display. In the science museum we keep a model of Trevi- 
thick’s high pressure steam engine. It is not just an example of an ordinary 
steam engine. At the time of Trevithick high pressure was considered quite 
dangerous to men working on it as people were- quite agri Ones to 
working with Watt’s atmospheric pressure steam, engine. It was only a 
a long series of demonstrations of mechanical usefulness that it x An T 
as an important invention and then followed rapid imposen ee 
engines—all employing high pressures. Similarly i ee one 
representative samples of phonographs and r me the famous phono- 
tant technological changes. We can e jangan where a paper 


é i if we are able to acquire 2 
graph of ee ee s a speaker before the sound-box with 
@ 


s used a So 
I vas invented, shoul i. de of place? Similarly as a pre- 
horn was in ; 


d we not give it a pri to collect a 
cursor of modern automatic record changers we have been able 
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hand-operated record player which employs a nore oA ae i 
placed over the record and which would throw the S -DOX a ae = a 
starting position as soon as the playing ol the record 1s ee : : 
this record player any serious-minded specialist could deduce es or a long 
time attempts were made by inventors to invent a start and restart mechanism 
fi layers. 
Eo on ‘Measurement’ set up in the Visvesvaraya Museum has 
a bias on history and involved a lot of survey and research and it may be 
worthwhile to mention some of the important displays and collections which 
are meant for visitors interested to know something about the history and 
development of measurement. The display begins with a colourful diorama 
showing the Egyptians measuring the height of their ancient pyramid by 
comparing the length of the shadow of the pyramid with the length of the 
shadow of a known length of a stick. A very significant invention is revealed 
here—the ancient Egyptian and Indian concepts of measurement— parts 
of the human body serving as standards of measurement, of which the “Hath”? 
(cubit) still remains the standard of measurement in the rural areas of India. 

For enrichment of the section on ‘Measurement’ it was necessary to make 
a survey of the different types of weights and measures in existence during 
the last century. A large collection could be secured from the Controller 
of Weights and Measures. Research and study in this field yielded interest- 
ing findings that the weights and measures in 19th century India were of acci- 
dental and local origin and based on a mixture of Indian and British systems 
of measurements. A study of the collections in the museum will reveal that 
in India diverse weights and measures were used, that they varied not only 
in different parts of the country, but even within the same district, and from 
commodity to commodity, and even where the nomenclatures appear the 
same, what the units represent are quite different quantities. Weights desig- 
nated by the same name mean actually quite different weights in different 
areas. More than 100 kinds of maunds were observed. The maund varied 
throughout India, from the Bengal maund of 82 lb., to the Madras maund of 
24 or 25 Ib. Attempts to standardize all the weights were made by the then 
Government of India as early as 1868 and it would be surprising to note that 
in 1870 an act was passed stating that “the primary standard of weight shall 
be called a seer, and shall be a weight of metal in Possession of the Govern- 
ment of India, which weight, when weighed in a vacuum, is equal to the weight 
known in France as the Kilogramme des archives.” In spite of the govern- 


? 


whole of India. 
Cane and metal containers have 
“Kunkis” which were used for dispe 
-riçe) or mudi (puffed rice). Apart fr 


been collected from West Bengal called 
nsing foodstuffs like rice, chuda (flattened 
om the fact that-such metal -kunkis have 
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decorative motives in bas-relief—which js ; ; 

gists, they form a series ane cath is ae of study by ethnolo- 
although the weight of the contents does TS a ratio to the succeeding one, 
measure. not bear any relationship to linear 

For the students of technol i 
light on the evolution of aa NG E Ka ae a LENE 
tions of aircraft engines may be able to focus the B etc. Collec- 
the development of piston engines for aircraft. A Pratt E Witne cae i 
single row radial aircraft engine develops 650 hp, and the a Ga 
row engine placed side by side developes 1700 hp. It would be interesting to 
study how power was increased in this way till the engine was soheavy that it 
a ean of the aircraft and brought in ultimately the advent of 

In due course a museum curator in his own sphere would be able to serve 
as an authority in respect of the collections under his care and the public could 
look to him for various bibliographical data in the field. In fact this is the 
case in well established museums in the West where the collections have 
reached a sizable proportion. 

Many museums in the world make a systematic study of the history of 
science. Special mention could be made of Museums of History and Techno- 
logy under the Smithsonian Institution, United States, Recently a research 
institute for history of natural sciences and technology has been founded by 
the Deutsches Museum, Munich. It conducts specialized historical investi- 
gations on the history of science, applied science and technology, ranging 
|| from mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, etc. Another 
| important work undertaken by this institute is the editing of classical works 
i on science and technology. Also, whenever a new gallery is taken up in the 
| Deutsches Museum this institute advises on historical data and collections 
to be displayed. The National Institute of Science, India, has been a | 
i ing study and research on the history of science in India. It has SA ae 
on an academic level and there has been no effort to collect the ee ae 
| artifacts. For example,, an ingenious method of making iron unpiem 


ight i i methods, 
from iron ore had been brought to light in Orissa. A ee oe Ta 
furnace and fluxs etc., used there might reveal useful informa 


| 

| . . di 

| eee To wa xa is not content with a static presen- 
| . . . x mu 

| The modern visitor 1n 4 science 


ae interesting. He 
i tation of objects; to him such a presentation 1S nee ae eats eee 
> . 5 5 
| wants to see some movement OF dynamic ees a aak to engage nume- 
involved, museums An EN ; 
e overhead now INYONG >. a visitor in a science 
a to assist all visitors. Unlike in tent be told about the 
Se ok would require considerable guidance 1 


> p. p i 1 1ence 
exhibits each of which ex Jains T i ¢ tific p inciple. 

ibi a pa ticular scien T The scie 
xhibits which can be operated by 
museums solve these 


necessity which 
push-buttons. Such push 
could be used by the visito 
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jt would be done when demonstrated by an experienced ees ore 
group of students. In a science museum important scienti = eee SS GIRS UD 
be demonstrated to the students and in evolving a EEA ana 
or demonstration apparatus considerable eo work is necessary so that 
llow the problem correctly. A 
E aana Bes in Indian museums. Unlike science museums 
abroad, where a good working model could be either purchased or fabricat- 
| ed with the help of outside agencies, in India every exhibit had to be con- 
| ceived, planned and designed by the museum personnel themselves. This 
has led to not only new design characteristics but use of indigenous materials. 
| Research is involved not only in conceiving a right type of working model 
but also in ensuring that it can withstand the combined assaults of thousands 
of visitors. When we bearin mind that the number of visitors could be around 
9 lakhs a year, we may easily comprehend the problem. It is quite true that 
if exhibits could be just placed on the table and demonstrated. the problem 
would become somewhat simpler. But such a system is not possible as setting 
up the experiment on each occasion would take considerable time. If an 
exhibit is kept on the table to be touched by the visitor and handled, it 
will suffer immensely in handling and, in addition, there is vandalism and theft 
to be reckoned with. Normally, therefore, a demonstration equipment or 
a model has to be displayed in a well protected show-case. They have to be 
| covered from outside with glass or other transparent coverings so as to be 
| visible to the visitors and also to be protected from dust. 
| In a situation like this a simple exhibit, say, “to prove that electricity 
could be generated by moving a magnet inside a coil” becomes a design prob- 
lem. Naturally a big-size magnet is required for this purpose, which should 
be capable of being moved to and fro or up and down inside a coil by means 
of a handle from outside, and it should also show, during movement, a de- 
flection in a galvanometer to prove the generation of current. In actual 
practice, large magnets are not available in Indi 
have to be used by winding coils on Tings w 
heavy and unwieldy to move with the help o 
by the movement of the magnet is of such 
the visitors. Also, when a student com 
sees the projecting handle his natural te 
as possible so as to generate as much 
bound to suffer and its life will be very 
After a careful thinking and invest 


ee ee ka 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a, instead electromagnets 
hich in turn make the whole thing 
fthe handle. The voltage produced 
a low order that it does not impress 
es to the museum in a group and 
ndency is to rotate the handle as fast 
electricity as possible. The exhibit is 
Short. 

igali i 

solved in the science museum. Similarly it ne ce : = 
= ae e tubes and Geissler tubes to show aan of 

Tough gases, it co a Si i 5 5 

could be arranged the ama eee TEA Ten ai 
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demonstrati i i 
>nsiration equipment for a Science museum is, th i 
and intricate job and require en ee 


, : S considerable desi : 
somethi 7 EAE P €sign research a 

ng w hich would explain the Scientific principle, would is Ree 
stood by the visitor, would withstand rough » Would be fully under- 


cated for maintenance purpose. pipes oe Oa 

A study of visitor reaction could be 
cularly in a science museum. In science museums extensi 
tion in the exhibits has been the aim of eae 
organized lecture tours by guides are not 


A large majority of the visitors has to be left to their discretion to roam ab 
in a museum and deduce their own Conclusions. The museum’s a 
exhibit 19 explain seems maa CTAR, evolye an interesting 
principle. Will the visitor 
who may represent any walk of life, when he examines the exhibit and inde- 
Or ie he sine ona sca a Eee eee 
eds a n which is contrary to scientific 
principles and thereby defeat the very purpose of the museum? Above all, 
the museum’s main objective is science education. Recently an interesting 
and attractive poster on family planning came to notice. It was composed 
of mathematical designs and practically no label to explain them. The poster 
was perhaps intended to explain the idea of population explosion. Perhaps 
the designers’ idea was to show by means of a pattern of compressional waves 
how population could go on expanding. The visitors came and studied and 
formed various fantastic ideas and it was doubtful whether they came to the 
right conclusion. 

Recently a mural using moving patterns has been set up at the entrance 
of the Popular Science Gallery at the Visvesvaraya Museum. The intention 
has been to make the public conscious about physical science and the part 
played by it in everyday life. The mural consists of a central luminous source 
of strong revolving light to symbolise the Sun as the source of energy; a 
flying pigeon to symbolise communication system; a huge telephone dial 
with wave patterns to signify transmission of sound; a smal Rca teal a 
ing a bigger wheel with belting to denote transmission of power; a pee 
design, with variegated moving lights, to show that nature has many mat z 
matical structures. It would be interesting to study the visitor reaction and 
the impact it has on different sections of visitors. cee EN 
Knowledge will never grow without the spirit DENE a an 
is the outcome of that investigation and it enriches oe e E 
For this purpose research must be included in any programı 


a type of research in a museum, parti- 


visitor participa- 
all planners, particularly because 
possible for one and every person. 


-In the museums. 


A. Bose, Director of Science Museums, Calcutta. 
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Collections And Research 
In Science Museums 


P.K. PALIT 


INTRODUCTION 


Museums of Science and Technology are museums which are primarily 
concerned with the whole or part of the field of science and technology. 
These museums must not be restricted only to an instrument of education, 
information and culture. They should also lead to deeper knowledge and to 
scientific research. At the present moment three science museums are operat- 
ing in different parts of our country—Calcutta, Bangalore and Pilani. The 
first two are under the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. These 
museums are intended not only to depict the historical development of science, 
but also to portray recent advances in science and technology and the appli- 
cation of science to industry. Though not very old in India they can provide 
various research facilities and can represent a considerable segment of the 
country’s national effort in science and technology. This effort is still small 
in relation to the country’s need, but in spite of that, these museums could be 
utilized by many scholars as a ‘working laboratory’ of their own. 


WHAT TO RESEARCH 


Any museum has two purposes or rather, two general aims. One of these 
15 internal, concerned with its collections, their preservation, use, study and 
research based on them. The rest is external, concerned with the visitors, 
for whose benefit the collections are made and maintained. Obviously 
it may be said that research can be carried out for the benefit of the lesion 
as well as for the visiting public. In the case of science museums which are 


specialized in their field the resear ch y I Tr as pect 
a 7 5) ma be done i 
; on some pa ticula 


research, For example, to supple- 
ed to the collections, viz. ancillary 
1 used, Tequiring research. But it 
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research and study are absolutely necessa 
in the workshop. In the science museun 
mated exhibits to show ande 

principles of science and technology 
exhibit after a course of research. T 


a particular exhibit for a science nothing for preparing 


museum can be done without research. 
COLLECTIONS 


Science musevms collect exhibits of 
examples of various inventions and discoveries depicting scientific and tech- 
nological landmarks, ina comprehensive way to tell a story of scientific evolu- 
tion. These museums also collect modern machinery, equipment, gadgets, 
tools, implements, etc. Collection in any science museum may be classified 
in four ways—(i) donation or gift; (ii) acquisition, purchase; (iii) fabrication 
in workshops; (iv) exchange and loan. 

All these avenues of forming collections are generally pursued by all 
science museums in order to make them successful educational institutions. 
There may not be any end of making collections for a science museum, as the 
development of science and technology is changing the face of the world every 
day. Needless to mention that in respect of study and research, these collec- 
| tions are no less valuable than any art object or object of antiquity found in 
| our country. Scientific archaeology has enormous research value for study 
and for preparing the history of science and technology of a particular country. 
| This is possible only if a museum of science and industry can collect objects 
| which are really important, not only as educational materials, but as historic 
| documents. They need protection and preservation. Though each object 
| in the entire collection on a particular subject may not be significant for pun 
| ing research, there can be no doubt that the majority of the items #0 as 
| it in order to provide full information for the better explanation an 4 
| 
| 
J 


historical importance, as well as 


tion of them for the benefit of interested visitors. 


SCOPE FOR RESEARCH 


i in regard to model 
Science museums can undertake applied research in rega 


istori j ch on socio- 
icati to di f historical objects, to research o: 
Gn Tae ective, to audience reaction as a 


ind teia ee ae Ka as well. These specialized 
i dern society and to me a shops, can 
Suan ine their own experimental laboratories and si a 
a Sp ied research with the aim of acquiring pra ae 
easily undertake applied resea Recently the Scien 


industries. 
5 y z rhen pass on to our in 2 batter 
Ke Wa ae see able to develop a new kind of dry cell (battery) 
‘Museum in Calcutta he 


thr ous h ntensive e it has secured l patent from the Go ern- 
p i d V i 
i i X eriments and 1 : 
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In regard to display, it can be said that by adopting new materials and 
media—which may not readily be available in the market, but can be dis- 
covered and produced by experimental research, new and attractive display 
is being successively achieved by the science museums. Even in photography, 
some new processes have been developed to get better and unusual effects. 

Science museums usually comprise 75 per cent of fabricated exhibits on 
different disciplines of science and technology. Obviously, right from plann- 
ing to final production, each exhibit can be produced only by ‘working’ 
through experimental research. 

Thorough research, according to an ‘objective study of visitors’, carried 
out in science museum in a complex city like Calcutta, has collected various 
facts and figures useful to help planning future galleries of the museum. 
Such work is remarkable and extremely practical now in order to observe the 
exhibits’ effect on consumers (visitors) for which the museums are meant. 


UTILIZATION OF RESULTS 


Every nation has found model to be of immense value. Before the invest- 
ment of millions of pounds sterling. dollars or marks, in any project, they 
have found it wise to have working models constructed in order to iron out 
any difficulties, before the final decision to go ahead. 

What this country needs is skilled personnel, such as engineers, scientists 
and architects. What better way is there to organize youth, to use latent 
skills and to develop techniques and enthusiasm in various fields of engineer- 
ing and enterprise than the methods developed in the laboratory of a science 
museum? For example, a nation-wide awareness of the utility of models 
might be encouraged. Thus the science museums, as well as some particular 
fields of industry, would be helped. Moreover, by observing models, supple- 
mented by beautiful audio-visual exhibits, prepared in the science museum 
young people are encouraged to become inventors and skilled technicians. 
A eee au paler Tim gila he a 
fully science education in the class room Variot = = Ne 

3 atio: . us specialized museums and 
other allied organizations could be benefited by sharing this ‘practical know- 
how’ and utilizing the basic and practical ideas for their own use, 


VALUE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Any research on collections of a scie 
for the present and future generations. 


of science and technology before the 


19th century, p : 
study on politics and culture. It is hi ho: They concentrate their 


gh time that historians should come 
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forward to contribute a detailed history of technology for our country. For 
this purpose, science museums can be an endless Source of information for 
them. 


Besides, numerous publications 
undertaken. A full catalogue of col 
only be helpful for the present gener 
| future scholars, producing in the ir 
achievements. 
| In our country, most of the materials for 
| technology, are in ruins because of | 
| this reason it has turned out to be 
|| al objects used in past centuries. 


and reproductions of exhibits can be 
lections, with essential notes, will not 
ation, but will also tell a story to the 
mind a spectrum of our present life and 


the study of ancient scientific 
ack of interest and carelessness. For 
a great problem to procure any historic- 
If those still remaining are not identified 
and properly described now, a long and deplorable gap in our technological 
background would result. 

So, among the multifarious duties of science museums, scholarship 
should have a high priority at every level, not just because scholars elsewhere 
will be benefited, but because museums are one of the most vivid means by 
which the practice and standards of scholarship may be transmitted to the 
world at large. 


P.K. Palit, Birla Industrial and Technological Museum, Calcutta. 
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Lacquer Work Industry 
Of Sankheda (Gujarat) 


R.T. PARIKH 


Some of the arts and crafts industries in India have been in existence for 
centuries. Among them may be mentioned the gold and silver jari industry 
of Surat (Gujarat); glass industry of Kapadvanj (Gujarat); abhala embroidery 
work of Kutch and Saurashtra (Gujarat); metal industry of Bidar (Mysore); 
agate industry of Cambay (Gujarat); embroidery work of Kashmir; handloom 
industries of Orissa and Bengal, and many others. 

Needless to say, all these arts and crafts industries have seen many ups 
and downs during their long span of life. Admittedly, in the past and even 
today, they have not ceased facing the cut-throat competition with the pro- 
ducts of the mechanical industries. But on account of the people having un- 
bounded love for the object of art made by the native arts and crafts indus- 
tries, in spite of limited resources at their disposal, these home industries 
could compete with the mechanical products very successfully. In general, 
society has widely recognized the utility, beauty and importance of objects 
produced by these ‘home’ industries. Nay, these industries have interwoven 
themselves completely with the web of the people’s lives in the nation. Even 
countries which are at their peak technologically look on the objects produced 
by these industries with a deep sense of appreciation, because of the ‘human 
touch’ and the ‘artistic excellence’ which they possess. ; 

_ Among all the industries of arts and crafts in India the lacquer work 
industry—use of natural lac over wood—is one of the Gliese It is indeed 
sad that because of the adverse tropical Glimatic conditions and wood being 
organic in nature—the wooden lacquered objects disintegrate and hen g 
do not recover them from archaeological excavations carried out in v aa 
parts of India. But we are finding important written evidence hick aoe 
a good deal of light on the antiquity of lac and its Various uses 1 een 
extensively referred to in our ancient and medieval li 4 A pas begn 
(Butea flondosa; Sm; Monosperma) we Nana A Balas’ 
\ A : as known to the Vedic eople as 
Laksataru’.* In the Atharvaveda Samhita (5.5) we get exhausti sae 
tion about ‘lac’ insects, their usefulness and habits.? The : ee Bee 
to ‘lac’ as an important material used for healing Na Soke eee 
Gres jat wan and for other medi- 


Sir George Watt in his ‘Dictionary of Economic Products of India’, gives 
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travellers have also helped us consider 
of lac and its various uses. 

The king of Portugal had sent John Hu 
4 very important mission. During 
became acquainted with 


yghen Van Linschoten to India on 
ote his travels in different parts of India he 
e : ac and its various uses. In his re i 
published in 1596, he has referred to lac extensively.’ Thus. in eae 
fact that we do not get any material evidence of lacquered objects belonging to 
ancient and early medieval periods, we can, on the basis of such mations 
available references in ancient and medieval literature, confidently say that 
the people in India knew lac and its various uses. 

Lac was used for a variety of purposes. But in this essay I have confined 
my attention to the use of lac for decorating wooden objects. Presently in 
India the lacquer work industry is scattered throughout the country and there 
are various recognized and established centres in different regions. Every 
regional lacquer work industrial centre has its own personality and that factor 
is responsible for the variety and vividness in workmanship. Application 
of lac over wood, which is being carried out at Sankheda in Central Gujarat, 
is unique.. The technique followed by the artisans, who identify themselves 
as Kharadis at Sankheda, is not being followed elsewhere in the sub-conti- 
nent. Lacquered objects produced at Sankheda are not only popular in the 
country but have also attracted attention outside the country. Presently 
lacquered objects produced at Sankheda have found a pride of place in 
Buckingham Palace in London, in the White House in Washington and in 
the Prime Minister’s residence in the Kremlin. 

Sankheda (2229! NL and 73° 37’ EL), a small but considerably developed 
town, standing on the left bank of the river Orsang, is in the Baroda district 
of Gujarat State. It is situated at a distance of 55 Kms. east of Baroda, and 
can be approached by train from the Pratapnagar railway station of the Wes- 
tern railway.. Except during the monsoon Sankheda can also be approached 
by bus from Baroda. ; i 

The antiquity of the town Sankheda goes back to the remote past n 
author, during his field work, carried out in the Orsang Valley, discovers 
tools belonging to early, middle and late stone ages. He also came ae 
antiquities datable to the beginning of the Shu Un eta; i EE 
Gurjaras of the 7th century A.D., Sankheda was ae as a a : 
meaning town which is situated on the confluence o two oe 5 
ma aafaa anag, A fafa menfi: Set n 

The above information we get from the two copper plates p 
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the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda. The town of See aa 

perhaps enjoyed the honour of becoming the headquarters of cue aro i 
district, which was then referred to as Snap visaya. a he ae 2 
i i Wo river: 

t town of Sankheda is not far from the confluence O rivers, 

es kheda did not diminish 


the Unch and Orsang. The importance of San 
even after the 7th century. In the medieval and late medieval periods it 


was considered an important military outpost and had strong fortifications.” 
In the old maps of Gujarat Sankheda has been referred to as Saukera’. 

The present situation of the Sankheda indicates that it must have been 
once a flourishing town, booming with multifarious activities. Tt seems to 
have been a humming business and trading centre also. This can be seen if 
we study the names given to different streets of the town, such as Zaveri Vaga, 
Chipawada, etc. According to legend, in the present Zaveri Vaga in Sankheda, 
the best jewellers of Gujarat resided and had a flourishing business. According 
to the Baroda Gazetteer, Sankheda was an important centre of Calico printing!” 
and in the area presently known as Chipawada master-printers of renown 
stayed at one time. Considering the above evidence, ancient Sangamakhe- 
taka, or medieval Saukera, was a prosperous and flourishing town. It is quite 
probable that this prosperity and richness might have inspired the lacquer 
artisans to establish their workshops at Sankhcda. 

In the absence of any reliable evidence, it is extremely difficult to say de- 
finitely how old the Sankhcda lacquer work industry is and how it originated 
there. There are certain belicfs among the Kharadis of Sankheda regarding 
the place of their origin According to legend, the forefathers of the present- 
day Kharadis migrated from Pavagadha-Champanera, once, for a short 
period, the capital of Gujarat, and a historical place situated at a distance 
of about 60 kms. to the east of Baroda. This was after the defeat of the Raj- 
puts at the hands of the Muslims. They came to Sankheda in search of a 
livelihood and, on seeing the prosperity of the town, settled there. Generally 
the Kharadis of Sankheda know carpentry work also, but they do not do it. 
But many carpenters, after seeing the lucrative business in manufacturing 
the lacquered objects, have adopted the profession of lac turners. Carpenters 
of Sankheda possessed considerable artistic skill. The fact can be proved if 
we look at some of the specimens of wood carving preserved in some of 
the old houses of the town. These wood work specimens, stylistically, belong 
to the 18th century. z 

The ipcquemwon k industry of Gujarat has been referred to by Mandeleslo™, 
aa a a NG 
NA ala Ka ; P oduced in other centres of Gujarat also, 
of Sankheda. It is tie E nae F 5 ES ith pat 

: 5 , certain that the tribute paid by Mandeleslo 


must be to the Sankheda lacquer industry only and not to the work of any 


other centre. Some of the lacquered objects produced at the Sankheda work- 


shops are preserved in the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery. Stylistically 
they may belong to the 18th century. Old lacquered OURS Gi akan Gain 
t=) 
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are also preserved in some i 

| of the leadin i 
indian Maen GAN & museums of Europe and in the 

t pr i 

x 1 OP aan oF the adverse economic conditions, the lacquer work 

s a in a tottering position and wo 

; rkers are graduall 
turning to other professions. Some of the families which Re forte 
profession find. it extremely difficult 


to maintain themselves and, ther 
Gin j efore 
the standard of workmanship is gradually going down. Because of ame 
financial help from the State Government the industry lives ‘on oxygen’ 
but it has been observed that the new generation hesitates to enter the 


professions. 

Raw materials for manufacturing the lacquered objects at Sankheda are 
obtained from the thick jungles of Chhota Udaipur, formerly a small princely 
State situated on the eastern border of Gujarat. Some years ago, attempts 
were made by the Government to produce the lac systematically, but these 
efforts did not prove successful. The lac turners of Sankheda purchase 
the raw lac either directly from the tribal people residing inthe Chhota Udai- 
pur jungles, or from the small traders of the area. Moreover, saga wood 
(Tectona grandis), which is normally used for manufacturing the lac objects, 
is also obtained from the Chhota Udaipur area only. 

Stick lac of the Kusuma tree is purchased, spread on the ground, dust 
and dirt are removed and encrusted twigs are broken to separate the resinous 
crust from the wood. The wooden part is removed and the resinous crust 
is collected in a pot. Then the resinous crust is soaked in cold water and is 
kept for a night. The next.day, after removing the water, the soaked lac is 
beaten in a wooden mortar and the red impurities are separated. This process 
is repeated quite often till the lac is free from all impurities. It is then allowed 
to dry on a piece of cloth. Again the lac, now free from all impute 
boiled in washing-soda solution and whatever impurities are still left are tota y 
removed. Itisonceagain driedanda fine transparent granular lac is oeie 
The seed lac is boiled in water till it melts and becomes saaa k 7 
This paste is taken out on a stick and cold vater ir TES inc 
pre secang puea a ne oe abt and beaten with a wooden 
aent ii ae Se PE “Kharadis or the lac turners, “Rotalo’ 
hammer, and, in the Sees Sion of the prepared ‘Rotalo’ of trans- 
is prepared. eee Reese ‘s taken out and heated on charcoal fire. 
parent lac, which is of bull colour Il batties are prepared. Kharadis of 
The necessary colour is mixed and sma SE de Hess CT ANT OTC. 
Sankheda workshops generally use red, oe ; : rae aN 

Harkali, which is being used for eee carefully. Ordinary tin foil, 
the Jac coating on von Se tae and beaten till sheets are 
wines a Dra ae ree of hot liquid glue (saras) isadded and 
clotted Tror e ors till tin and glue (saras) are mixed homo 
beaten alternately by two 
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to it and a solution is prepared to draw the paintings on wood. Only the ex- 


perienced lac turners know how much glue should be added to prepare the 
Harkali solution. If the correct standard is not maintained. paintings carried 
out with the solution of Harkali will not last long. 

Wooden logs are taken and cut to the required size andgiven a rough 
shape (fig. 1). The piece is put on the lathe and cut by application of pressure 
of iron implements such as scrapers and chisels, and then the required shape 
is given with designs and grooves on it (fig. 2). If there are any cavities, cracks 
or holes, on the prepared wooden surface, they are filled up with paste and 
the surface is made smooth. Afterwards, the piece is again put on the lathe 
and water colours, such as red, blue or green are applied with the help of a 
cloth. Then the article is taken out and is allowed to dry. Designs with the 
solutions of Harkali are carried out on the above prepared smooth surface 
of the wooden objects. It should be noted that designs are always carried 
out free hand (fig. 3). 

The designs which are carried out with the solution of Harkali consist 
of both geometric and naturalistic designs, such as, peacock, elephant, parrot. 
cow, triangles, squares, dotted designs, wavy lines, horizontal and vertical 
lines, swastika, etc. Sometimes we find figures of kirtimukhas also. 

Objects thus prepared are again put on the lathe and are rotated and the 
designs drawn with Harkali are given polish with the help of an agate stone. 
For polishing, the agate stone is pressed over the rotating object. By thus 
polishing, the dull designs shine out very brilliantly. Afterwards, lac batti 
of desired colour is taken and is applied gently on the object rotating on the 
lathe (fig. 4). During this process, a mild charcoal fire is kept below the lathe 
so that necessary heat is provided for melting the lac. By the application of 
transparent lac, the painted surface gets a protective coating as also a brilliant 
effect. Final polishing is done with the kevada leaf, dipped in the sweet 
oil. The object is then ready for the market. 

Lacquered work artisans of Sankheda produce generally cradles, flower 
vases, rose water sprinklers. teapoys, swings, bajoths, bed lamps, chairs, 
toys and sofasets. (figs. 5-8) 

It is a general. custom in Gujarat that, after the first delivery, when the 
daughter leaves for her husband’s home, the parents present her with a cradle. 
For this purpose the Sankheda lacquered-work cradle is preferred. 

Undoubtedly, Sankheda artisans produce objects of remarkable quality 
and workmanship. But it should be admitted that we do not get much variety. 
It is observed: that artisans are conservative in nature. They are totally 
Fk law pe Net 

> e very artisans would produce objects 

of better shape, beauty and workmanship. Moreover, the entire work is 
being carried out by the Crafisman himself but the whole process could be 
aoe Pr a ae if the help of mod:rn mechanical devices is availed 
py 5 . Institutions like the Faculty of Fine Arts, M.S. University 
of Baroda can, no doubt, contribute considerably by incorporating crafts 
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Fig. 1 

Wooden logs are cut to 

the required size and given 
a rough shape 


Fig. 3 
Painting of designs. 


Fig. 2 
Engraving of designs and 
grooves. 


Fig. 4 i 
Application of lac. 


(Blocks by courtesy of Kumar Magazine, Ahmedabad) 
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Various objects in 
Sankheda lacquer Work 


(Blocks by courtesy of 
Kumar Magazine, Ahmedabad) 
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teaching and introducing craft designing in their curriculum. 
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Educational Services And Child 
Activities Through Museums 


DILIP K. RAY 


You might have noticed that I have entitled my article “Educational Servi- 
ces and Child Activities Through Museums”. Thereby, I did not indicate any 
special type of museums or sections in museums. Before I come down to 
specifics, however, I would like to spend some time on certain essential back- 
ground ideas and thoughts to justify my position. 

Educational services to children can be rendered primarily through 
three categories of museums, namely, (i) independent children’s museum, 
(ii) general museums, with sections or galleries for children, and (iii) general 
museums with provisions for educational services and children’s activities. 

The concept of a children’s museum is modern and specialized. Such a 
museum is established to provide visual aids to the child’s ever-widening 
knowledge and to satisfy his ever-changing needs, in addition to being better 
adapted to his requirements, such as his height, eye-level, attention span, 
physical stamina, etc. The children’s section in a general museum is the logi- 
cal by-product of the growing desire to fulfil the museum’s objectives in the 
service of education for children. Such a section can be organized with little 
difficulty and expenditure within the set-up of existing museums. But being 
an adjunct to the parent museum it can offer only limited service, which is 
likely to fall short of the children’s requirements. Moreover, such a section 
is to be organized within designated space, which is often very inadequate. 
Necessary remodelling or extension, if required, is a hard job as museum build- 
ings are mostly too old, too rigid and ill-conceived from the modern museum 
point of view. Again, due to inadequacy of specimens or duplicates, child- 
ren’s sections may end up in an insipid “miniature museum” abounding in 
second-rate objects and facsimiles. 
jest aoe ih Amc IS Sant a ae nean eniarens 
fourth in Calcutta; aeae three scienc E Bear mn and te 
lore, in Calcutta and in Pilani. Though ee ay Ve Binge 
ily ildens A Jel Pe ER n museums are not specifi- 
say that they are doin à wonderfi ae Meters IE amikinon, 1 anouk! 

y come) nderful job in Supplementing the school curri- 
culum and disseminating fundamental science education by their intra-and 
extra-mural programmes. There are two museums—Government Museum, 
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Madras and the Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad—which have children’s 
sections as a department of the museum. Apart from these, there are nume- 
rous museums which claim, perhaps justly, to have some sort of educational 
programmes. The National Museum in New Delhi, the Prince of Wales 
Museum in Bombay, the Indian Museum and the Asutosh Museum in Cal- 
cutta, to name a few, are conducting some worthwhile educational pro- 
grammes for school children in the city. 

Without depreciating the importance of children’s museums or children’s 
sections in large museums, it seems necessary to concede that they represent 
what may be considered a luxury in India. Certainly, though they have been 
advocated for the past few decades, they have failed to develop, whether for 
lack of funds or of space or of leadership. The only alternative is that the 
sizable number of general museums distributed around our country, should 
offer services to children. When I say children, Iam not talking of a few 
privileged children with devoted parents—the children who can go toa school 
where ‘teaching in vacuum’ is not practised—but I am talking of those child- 
ren neglected by their parents and society for whom neither reading nor 
writing materials are available. In bringing instruction to a rapidly growing 
population, in encouraging national integration, major aims of education, 
a few children’s museums or children’s sections are no help. Only if we devote 
the numerous general museums to the service of our children, the future 
adults of our country, can we meet the needs. 

Every effort should be made to introduce some form of educational acti- 
vities for the children into all museums as soon as possible. Museum edu- 
cation, unlike school-room education, implies instruction in a broad sense, 
in a friendly and congenial atmosphere, an atmosphere of wonder and awe. 
Exploring voluntarily and informally the areas of science and art arouses 
curiosity and leads a young mind to choose his own interest. Mr. Godwin 
has rightly said, “The child’s efforts to satisfy his curiosity will broaden his 
knowledge and. develop his powers of observation. A fragment of pottery 
or a flint arrow-head will speak to him of prehistoric life; an old manuscript 
will illustrate the source material of written history; a messenger-pigeon 
will emphasize the need for conservation of wild-life; a collection of fossils 
will open the door to study of geological history; a painting or a piece of 
sculpture will lead to a better understanding of beauty and art.” The first 
and foremost requirement to attain this objective is to organize, present and 
display the objects in a way to illustrate an idea. Every exhibit has a story to 
tell—which is most important to children. This can be carried out ina simple 
yet purposeful way, 4 way that is beautiful and will lead the child ton an 
appreciation of the appearance of an exhibition to an understanding of its 
message. Attractive display is also desirable for the general visitors. à 

No doubt, an ingenious, and story-telling type of exhibition ina museum 

whets the appetite far more andis usefi ul to arouse a child’s cade i ae 
wonder, gives pleasure, and so provides a certain amount 0 ee ing a 
Without engaging in debate on how much of the museum should be car 
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into the class-room or how much of the class work should be done in the 
wi ;iction. that it is the museum educator 
museum, I can say, and say with a conviction, tha 3 EN EAA 
or guide-lecturer on whom rests the success or failure ofa museum in sery oE 
education. It is he who can transform the lifeless, apparently ee 
objects exhibited in the museum into meaningful, wonderful and invaluable 
i <nowledge. É 

aa ie that real education depends on personal contaci with 
things rather than with symbols. The ‘Cone of Experience’ as Edgar Dale? 
contends, starts with direct and purposeful experiences and gradually crys- 
tallizes through contrived experiences, field-trips, etc. to visual symbols and 
finally culminates in verbal symbols. A museum educator must be familiar 
with the objects he is likely to present to a group of children. Obviously, 
he must know facts and be able to suggest sources for further reading and 
have supplementary aids, like pictures, films, slides, models, etc. He must 
develop a good habit of speech: speaking distinctly, with excellent diction, 
and good projection of the voice. An eminently successful American business 
executive is reported to have once said, “Give me the right word and right 
accent and I will move the world”. The guide-lecturer can employ certain 
techniques necessary for a good tour, such as making his voice pleasing, 
and varying its pitch and modulation, Short sentences are desirable for young 
children. He is expected to enunciate clearly and avoid difficult expressions. 
He will try to stimulate and hold the interest of the group by showing a conta- 
gious enthusiasm and trying to translate facts into language which children 
can understand. This is most important. Vocabularly is to be increased slowly 
and new words repeated often. A story-telling quality in discussions for 
the younger children is rewarding. The talk must be short because their atten- 
tion span is limited. In talking to average and advanced classes the museum 
educator will find that a well directed question and answer discussion will | 
evoke more interest than a straight lecture. An answer may not be exact, 
and what he is looking for, but the less he says “No, that is wrong” the better. 
Instead, perhaps he might say, “That is possible, but I think there is a better 
reason”, or say “Perhaps you're right, does someone else have another idea?” 
Child participation is one of the basic principles of effective teaching. Letting 
a child pose like the figure in the painting or asking the child to point to the 
answer in the picture, without touching it, are useful ways to teach. In case 
he uses any unusual or technical word, he should be sure to explain its mean- 
ing and avoid trying to impress upon the children the extent of his knowledge. | 
As a good example, I recall a personal encounter in a museum in the United 3 
States of America in which I observed a docent when speaking of the silent | 
flight of an owl. He pulled out of his Pocket a bit of cotton batting, held it 
high and then let it drop. “Just like this” was all he needed to say. Another "H 
docent, to illustrate the principle of “Eskimo fire-drill”, asked the children >y 
to rub their hands together hard. 

AM exhaustive manual for interpreting the exhibits should always be avail- 5 
able for the guide. It may include chapters on “concepts to be developed in 
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tours” and “tour questionnaires.” He is supposed to be up-to-date in his 
information. News items, articles, journals, radio or television programmes 
related to museum exhibits may be fixed on a notice board for his reference. 

These. suggestions may be helpful to the museum educators or guides in 
indicating the direction each tour should take. They should not become 
academic formuli. No doubt, each lecturer will have his own style and pre- 
sentation, his humour, his own enthusiasm. 

Sometimes, the school teachers, before the actual tour, prepare an outline 
of what is desired or formulate a set of questions for the students to answer 
while in the museum. The teacher can also be given guidance to the museum 
objects so that he or she can take his or her students around successfully. 
The teacher should provide for the children after the visit some follow-up. 

Saturday classes or summer classes can be organized in a museum to make 
it contribute to developing creative faculties in the children. A child can 
quickly discover, say in an art workshop, that clay works better in a compact 
design and can respond to the suggestion that perhaps it “looks” better too. 
Wire enables the artist to develop an open, delicate composition; paper 
can be given structural strength and it can enclose space. 

Studio experience allows for discipline, self-control and self-direction and 
children benefit from the opportunity to develop them. Care of equipment, 
respect for the rights and property of others can also be learned, as the 
fact that the child is working in a group necessitates sharing equipment, 
material, ideas and workshop facilities. 

There is also scope for organizing science clubs by a science and techno- 
logy museum or natural history museum or even a multipurpose museum. 
It can organize field-trips, explorations, expeditions, nature-study, bird- 
watching, star-gazing, model-making, etc. The children from different neigh- 
bouring schools can bring their personal collections. Museum personnel 
can help them in identifying the specimens and also help them to build their 
own collection. Temporary exhibitions on children themselves or on the 
themes of interest to children can also arouse their interest. 

School programmes should be organized after a careful study of the local 
needs and the curriculum. We have to go deep into the problem of why more 
schools, especially average schools, are not taking advantage of this unique 
service of museums. Is it because of some defect in modern methods of teach- 
ine? Or is it because of inconvenience, the lack of transport or the poor finan- 
cial condition of the schools or their students? In that case the HMISTEOHEEES 
prove themselves invaluable. They are already put to service by a Birla 
Industrial and Technological Museum and the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
In any case we must make an all-out drive to bring the museums and educa- 

i} GUNN SA se educational service. Without going into de- 
tional institutions together for educatio co REVI ER RE 
tails it can be stated that the museum must establish a hea thy y n a 
Ng al schools and educational departments. It is not a one-way 
ship with local se i en its doors and with all its educa- 
traffic of the museum always keeping open 1 ahs > An 
. the schools to come to take its services. A reciproca 
tional programmes for t 
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gesture should also be made by the educational and school authorities. An 
advisory committee consisting of representatives from the education depart- 
ments, school principals and teachers, experts in child pedagogy, and museum 
educators will be a most desirable way to achieve cooperation. 

As a necessary adjunct the museum could have a ‘sales counter’ where 
small fossil specimens, semi-precious stones, different minerals, replicas, 
small and large picture post-cards, cheap books for children can be sold. 

Some other areas of educational services and child activities, like topical 
exhibitions, special lectures, movies, library and reference facilities, mobile 
exhibitions, school study kits, child drama and tableaux, a costume parade, 
etc., can also be suggested. 

I believe you will agree that whatever programmes and activities I men- 
tioned above apply as much to the specialized museums, like children’s 
museums or children’s sections in a museum, as to the general museums. 
I conclude on an optimistic note, because inthe rush of events people some- 
times lose perspective and tend to dwell on the negative and neglect the posi- 
tive. We in the museum-field, if we are true to our profession, cannot afford 
to be negative. We cannot wait in uncertainty for more children’s museums 
Or more junior museums unless we are content to dream of the future. Let 
us try to examine how the existing museums can be made to serve the child’s 
basic aesthetic and educational needs with a minimum of financial outlay, 
and of staff and little reorganization. 

We know that we cannot achieve our aims immediately, but let us practise, 
though in a very humble way, what we preach. Let us not give only lip-service 
to our cause. Our eventual target is to reach the children in greater numbers 
in whatever way required. At least, we can try to device a skeleton programme 
which would amalgamate ideals with practicality—and one which would 
attract attention of our respective governments of the States or the Centre 
as being worthy of support in the present socio-economic conditions. We 
have a wonderful lot of dedicated, resourceful, imaginative and intelligent 
museum personnel in our museums—some of them are young.and enthusias- 
tic and have ideas. I can say with conviction that with proper guidance and 
help, and a little bit of alteration of administrative procedures and some 
freedom to act on them, they can accomplish the chan ges we advocate here. 
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